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MILTON    BENNION 


JJeadlines  in  newspapers  often  give  the  impression 
that  moral  depravity  is  a  common  characteristic 
of  mankind.  Is  this  because  kindness  and  personal  in- 
tegrity are  too  general  to  make  news,  while  the  reverse 
is  unusual  and  therefore  suitable  copy  for  news  col- 
umns? In  their  personal  relations  with  neighbors  and 
associates  in  business  and  the  professions  most  people 
doubtless  find  a  predominance  of  kindness  and  integ- 
rity. Why  then  so  much  cruelty  and  infidelity  in  the 
relations  of  large  organized  groups?  Is  it  not  because 
group  morality  lags  far  behind  individual  moraKty? 
In  the  matter  of  strict  business  honesty,  for  instance, 
it  has  too  often  been  the  practice  for  persons  who  were 
generally  honest  when  dealing  with  other  individuals 
to  be  very  indifferent  to  truth  when  dealing  with  a 
large  corporation,  such  as  a  railroad.  This  is  so  com- 
mon that  a  conductor  is  sometimes  surprised  when 
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collecting  fares  from  a  large  family  with  children,  to 
find  that  children  over  twelve  years  have  full  fare 
tickets  and  that  five-and  six-year-olds  have  tickets  at 
all.  A  conductor  on  a  cross  country  train  was  once 
heard  to  say  to  the  head  of  a  family,  "You  are  pretty 
well  ticketed,  aren't  you?"  The  reply  was,  "I  don't 
want  to  cheat  the  railroad."  The  conductor  respond- 
ed, "You  are  one  in  a  million.  You  ought  to  be  in  Con- 
gress." 

Managers  of  places  of  amusement  where  one-half 
rates  are  allowed  for  children  must  sometimes  marvel 
at  the  abnormal  size  of  some  of  the  children.  This  f 
laxness  in  moral  standards  is,  however,  most  manifest 
in  international  diplomacy;  not  that  all  diplomats  are 
dishonest,  but  when  diplomats  of  a  rival  state  are,  it 
follows  that  no  one  concerned  can  have  confidence  in 
any  contracts  that  may  be  made.  Treaties  written  for 
temporary  advantage,  but  to  become  "scraps  of  paper" 
whenever  any  advantage  can  be  gained  by  so  regard- 
ing them,  are,  of  course,  worthless.  This  is  one  reason 
why  international  law,  so  called,  is  thus  far  ineffective 
in  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  sometimes  the  same  lack  of 
fidelity  in  case  of  administration  and  observance  of 
domestic  laws  and  constitutional  provisions  for  pro- 
tection of  all  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  civil  and 
political  rights.  The  Bill  of  Rights  and  laws  enacted 
to  make  these  provisions  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments effective  are  forcefully  resisted  not  only  by 
mobs,  but  by  some  political  parties  and  other  organized 
groups.  Some  Fourth  of  July  orators  in  America  praise 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  offer  Hp  service  to 
democracy;  but  while  paying  tribute  to  the  ideals  of 
the  past,  some  of  these  orators  vigorously  resist  any  at- 
tempt to  make  these  ideals  a  living  reality.  They  seem 
to  have  their  eyes  in  the  back  of  their  heads. 
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While  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  securing  social  justice  for 
all,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Citizens  who  would  be 
patriotic  might  very  well  give  major  attention  to  dif- 
ficult problems  with  which  mankind  is  now  confront- 
ed and  ways  of  bringing  about  improvements  by  en- 
lightened moral  and  religious  means. 

There  are  fundamental  moral  principles  by  which 
individuals  and  social  groups  of  all  kinds,  including 
nations  and  associations  of  nations,  must  be  guided  if 
they  are  ever  to  arrive  at  worthwhile  goals.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  honesty,  chastity  and  other  funda- 
mental moral  principles. 


"There  must  be  a  great  stride  forward,  not  only  in  ethical  practice, 
but  in  the  development  of  ethical  ideas.  The  next  great  task  of  humanity 
is  to  develop  the  morality  of  groups,  and  to  this  task  all  who  are  interested 
in  human  progress  must  devote  themselves.  It  is  only  this  which  can 
guarantee  in  the  long  future  an  enduring  peace,  a  disarmament  which 
shall  not  be  followed  by  rearmament,  namely  a  change  of  heart  among 
the  peoples,  a  new  attitude  on  their  part  towards  one  another,  a  feeling 
of  what  may  be  called,  not.  international  justice,  but  international  love. 
For  love  is  the  word  with  which  we  designate  the  feeling  toward  what 
we  prize  in  others,  toward  the  life  in  others  of  which  we  recognize  that 
it  supplements  our  own,  that  which  is  in  very  truth  a  part  of  our  own 
humanity,  of  mankind  as  one  great  spiritual  body,  as  one  great  all-embrac- 
ing common- wealth,  with  one  varied,  interacting  life,  as  that  in  which 
each  group,  each  nation,  each  people  Hves  and  moves  and  has  its  being. 
The  outlook  on  humanity  thus  conceived  is  the  vision  which  cheers  us 
beyond  the  dubious  prospect  of  the  immediate  future,  a  vision  that  one 
day  we  hope  will  be  enshrined  in  the  humanity  which  actually  exists,  in 
working  for  which  we  find  our  consolation,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
is  discouraging,  our  invincible  inspiration." 

"The  great  step  toward  arbitration  and  peace  is  to  evolve  a  body  of 
international  ethics,  which  in  time  may  be  converted  into  international 
law;  to  apply  the  moral  principle  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  as 
against  the  brute  exercise  of  might,  to  the  relation  of  nation  with  nation." 
— Felix  Adler.  (Reprinted  from  Our  Part  in  This  World,  Horace  L.  Friess, 
Ed.,  through  the  courtesy  of  King's  Crown  Press,  New  York.) 
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JENNETTE  EvANS  McKay  was  bom 
in  Cofn-coed,  near  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  on 
August  23,  1850.  In  May  of  the 
same  year,  her  parents,  Thomas  and 
Margaret  Powell  Evans,  with  their 
older  children,  became  members  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  Her  father  was  the 
only  m^ember  of  his  family  to  join 
the  Church,  and  he  was  disinherit- 
ed. This  did  not  cool  his  ardor,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  soon  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary work  and  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  conference. 

The  Evans  family  owned  a  com- 
fortable home  and  several  other 
rented  houses  which  were  all  sold 
at  a  fraction  of  their  value  when 
the  family  left  Wales.  On  May  22, 
1856  they  embarked  at  Liverpool 
on  the  packet  ship  "Horizon." 

Years  afterward,  when  Jennette's 
eldest  son,  David  O.,  was  doing 
missionary  work  in  Europe,  he  vis- 
ited the  old  home  in  Wales,  wrote  a 
letter  from  the  room  in  which  his 
mother  was  born,  and  enclosed  a 
flower  from  the  garden. 

When  the  Evans  family  arrived 
in  Iowa  July  8,  1856,  they  heard 
of  the  tragedies  that  had  overtaken 
many  of  the  Saints  who  had  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  plains  during 
the  years  immediately  preceding  this 
time.  Father  Evans  decided  to  wait 
until  his  family  could  be  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  long  journey.  In  1859 
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they  left  Iowa  in  the  private  com- 
pany of  Captain  Philipp  H.  Buzzard, 
outfitted  with  good  wagons,  excel- 
lent horses,  and  a  cow  that  furnished 
them  with  fresh  milk  and  butter. 

They  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City 
August  18,  1859,  where  they  re- 
mained for  two  weeks,  going  from 
there  to  Ogden  where  they  purch- 
ased a  small  farm  and  built  a  home. 
Jennette  attended  the  school  taught 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  Brown  and  Aunt 
Rose  Canfield,  and  later  she  and  her 
sister  taught  school  themselves. 

She  was  married  to  David  McKay 
April  19,  1867,  by  Apostle  Wilford 
Woodruff.  Her  husband  always  de- 
lighted to  tell  how  he  saw  her  first, 
sitting  on  the  tongue  of  the  wagon, 
the  day  they  arrived  in  Ogden, 
when  she  was  nine  and  he  was  fif- 
teen. He  said  he  never  forgot  the 
large  brown  eyes  that  looked  at  him 
from  under  a  pink  sun  bonnet,  and 
he  kept  his  eye  on  her  until  he  had 
saved  sufficient  of  his  earnings  to 
give  him  courage  to  court  her,  and 
later  to  propose  to  her. 

After  their  marriage  they  went 
to  live  in  Huntsville.  David  was 
very  proud  of  his  beautiful  wife 
who  had  been  one  of  the  belles  of 
the  small  city  where  they  had  grown 
up  together.  Even  during  their 
years  of  careful  saving,  he  had  in- 
sisted upon  her  having  help  in  the 
house  and  had  refused  to  permit  her 
to   assist  with  the   farm  work   as 
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many  women  of  the  village  did,  and 
her  beautiful  white  hands  and  clear 
complexion  were  a  source  of  gen- 
eral admiration. 

Since  their  marriage,  thirteen 
years  before,  they  had  been  prac- 
ticing the  strictest  economy  in  or- 
der to  make  the  yearly  payments 
on  their  farm  and  small  home,  and 
at  last  their  place  was  clear  of  debt 
and  they  were  supremely  happy. 
The  day  the  last  note  was  taken  up, 
David  came  home  earlier  than  usual 
as  though  he  could  not  wait  to  show 
it  to  her,  and  together  they  threw 
it  into  the  open  fireplace  and 
watched  it  burn  to  ashes.  While 
they  were  planning  for  what  looked 
like  a  bright  future,  their  two  sons, 
David  O.  and  Thomas,  entered  with 
the  mail.  As  the  father  read  one  of 
the  letters,  Jennette  noticed  that  all 
the  joy  went  out  of  his  being,  and 
she  asked  if  it  were  bad  news.  He 
handed  her  the  letter  without  re- 
plying, and  watched  her  carefully 
as  she  read  it.  The  color  left  her 
face,  her  lips  quivered,  and  her  hands 
trembled  while  she  was  reading  it. 
The  boys,  surmising  that  the  letter 
contained  something  of  an  unusual 
nature,  asked  about  it,  and  their 
mother  replied,  "It  is  a  call  from  the 
president  of  the  Church  for  papa 
to  go  across  the  ocean  to  do  mis- 
sionary work." 

The  boys  were  excited.  "But, 
Papa,  will  you  go  and  leave  us?" — 

To  their  astonishment,  two  re- 
plies came  simultaneously  —  The 
father's  "Of  course  I  cannot  leave 
you  just  now"  and  the  mother's 
"Certainly  Papa  is  going." 


The  following  weeks  were  trying. 
David  thought  perhaps  he  should 
wait  a  year;  by  that  time  they 
would  have  more  money  saved  and 
he  could  be  with  Jennette  when  her 
baby  was  born.  Neighbors  and  rela- 
tives came  to  say  what  they  thought 
about  the  matter,  most  of  them 
agreeing  that  he  should  wait.  But 
Jennette  was  firm  in  her  feeling  that 
he  should  go  nmu.  The  sheriff,  a 
brother-in-law,  John  W.  Grow, 
familiarly  known  as  "Uncle  John," 
said  in  his  blustering,  hearty  man- 
ner, "Well,  David,  if  Jennette  has 
made  up  her  mind  that  you  are  to 
go,  you  might  as  well  pack  your 
valise  and  be  on  your  way.  I  am  not 
here  much  of  the  time,  but  I  shall 
be  glad  to  help  her  all  I  can  while 
you  are  away."  And  he  kept  his 
word. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that 
David  McKay  started  on  his  mis- 
sionary journey  April  19,  1881. 
Baby  Ann,  the  fifth  child,  was  born 
ten  days  later.  There  were  now 
three  children  to  care  for  (two 
others  had  died  in  infancy) . 

Reahzing  the  condition  of  her 
finances,  Jennette  had  assumed  the 
household  duties  herself,  and  now 
that  the  additional  responsibility  of 
the  farmyard  had  fallen  upon  her 
shoulders,  all  her  courage  was  re- 
quired to  keep  things  going.  For  the 
first  time  she  realized  the  drudgery 
and  discouragements  of  country 
life.  The  baby  girl  arrived  in  the 
early  spring  time,  and  before  the 
mother's  strength  had  returned,  it 
was  time  for  the  crops  to  be  planted. 
This  was  done  with  the  help  of 
Uncle  John  and  members  of  the  ab- 
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sent  husband's  Priesthood  Quorum. 

The  harvesting  was  done  in  much 
the  same  way,  except  that  it  was 
necessary  to  hire  help  occasionally 
with  the  understanding  that  they 
be  recompensed  later.  The  hay 
brought  a  good  price,  but  grain  was 
down,  and  Uncle  John  advised 
keeping  it  until  spring  if  Jennette 
could  possibly  get  along.  So  the 
skimping  and  saving  continued,  but 
always  there  went  to  the  absent  one 
cheerful  news  of  the  boys'  progress 
in  school,  of  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  new  baby  and  of  the 
kindness  of  friends  and  neighbors. 

That  spring,  the  price  of  grain 
soared  to  the  highest  point  it  had 
reached  in  years.  Jennette  was  so 
happy  she  could  hardly  refrain  from 
writing  the  good  news  to  David, 
but  she  decided  to  have  a  surprise 
for  his  home-coming. 

The  second  year  she  hired  farm- 
ers, though  she  retained  manage- 
ment of  the  place  herself  and  worked 
early  and  late.  Her  crops  were  the 
finest  the  land  had  ever  produced 
and  prices  were  still  up.  Before 
David's  return  Jennette  was  able  to 
begin  the  realization  of  some  of 
their  dreams  of  enlarging  their  home 
and  re-furnishing  it. 

It  was  Uncle  John  who  came  to 
take  the  family  to  the  station.  Tears 
were  rolling  down  the  returned  mis- 
sionary's face  as  he  took  his  wife 
and  beautiful  new  daughter  into  his 
arms,  and  they  felt  that  this  re- 
union was  worth  all  the  heartaches 
both  had  suffered  during  their  long 
separation. 

That  evening  with  his  family 
grouped  closely  around  him,  he  re- 
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lated  some  of  his  wonderful  experi- 
ences, and  when  his  second  son 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  miracle, 
he  replied,  gently  drawing  Jen- 
nette's  head  against  his  breast, 
"Your  mother  is  the  greatest  miracle 
I  have  ever  witnessed." 

Her  eldest  son  performed  three 
missions,  her  second  son  two,  and 
the  other  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters each  fulfilled  an  honorable  mis- 
sion for  their  church. 

All  of  her  eight  children  com- 
pleted their  public  school  work  and 
attended  college.  Two  sons  have 
been  prominent  Sunday  School 
workers.  President  David  O.  McKay 
was  ordained  a  member  of  the 
Quorum  of  Twelve  and  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Sunday  School 
board  in  1906.  He  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  general  superin- 
tendency  in  1907.  He  served  as 
general  superintendent  from  1918 
until  his  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  First  Presidency  in  1934. 
Dr.  WiUiam  M.  McKay  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  from  1939  until 
his  death  in  1947. 

The  mother  died  January  5,  1905, 
and  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  said  of 
her,  "Few  women  in  "Weber  County 
were  more  widely  known  or  more 
universally  loved  than  Mrs.  David 
McKay,  and  the  announcement  of 
her  death  has  caused  a  gloom  of  sor- 
row not  only  throughout  Ogden 
City  and  Weber  County  but  over 
the  entire  state." 

She  was  the  mother  of  ten  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  survived  her, 
and  there  have  been  added  to  the 
— more  on  page  331 
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THOMAS   C.    ROMNEY 

VII.  THE  SONORA  COLONIES 

PJad  it  not  been  for  the  perpetual  augmented  until  by  the  time  they 

Indian    troubles   in   Sonora    it  had    reached    the   Beresford    ranch 

seems  probable  that  this  state  rather  west  of  the  Janos  River,  the  com- 

than   Chihuahua  wquld  have  been  pany    was    complete.    There    were 

the  seat  of  the  first  Mormon  settle-  fourteen  wagons  in  all  and  twenty- 

ments.  Very  early  in  the  period  of  two  men  and  boys  besides  the  women 

Mormon  exploration  in  Mexico  sev-  and  children.  The  distance  from  the 

eral  expeditions  were  sent  into  the  point  of  beginning  to  the  end  of 

state   to   locate   suitable  lands   for  the  journey  was  about  one  hundred 

settlement,  but  in  each  case,   un-  and  fifty  miles.  With  a  good  road 

toward  circumstances  arose  that  in-  this  distance  would  have  soon  been 

fluenced  the  general  authorities  of  covered,  but  the  journey  proved  to 

the    Church    to    pass    unfavorably  be  a  tedious  one,  since  a  big  part  of 

upon  the  proposal  to  establish  colo-  the  way  was  through  a  mountainous 

nies  in  that  region  for  the  time  be-  country  never  before  traversed  by 

^"S*  lumber  wagons  or  vehicles  of  any 

Thepurchaseof  about  200  square  sort.  Dugways  must  be  built  and 
miles  of  territory  along  the  banks  rocks  and  brush  had  to  be  cleared 
of  the  Bavispe  River  by  George  C.  away  before  the  caravan  could  pro- 
Williams  and  John  C.  Naegle  in  ceed.  In  some  instances  the  wagons 
1892  marked  the  serious  beginning  were  prevented  from  overturning 
of  colonization  in  Sonora.  Resulting  only  by  having  men  heave  on  the 
from  this  purchase,  was  the  estab-  ropes  that  had  been  fastened  to  the 
lishment  thereon  of  a  settlement  upper  side  of  the  wagon  boxes.  At 
named  in  honor  of  President  Diaz's  other  times  trees  were  fastened  to 
natal  state,  Oaxaca.  the  backs  of  the  wagons  to  ease  them 

The  founders  of  Colonia  Oaxaca  down    the    steep    declivities    where 

may  be  said  to  be  a  company  re-  brakes  were  entirely  inadequate, 

cruited  from  colonies  in  Chihuahua.  On  the  14th  of  March  the  van- 

The  first  part  of  the  company  left  guard   of    the   expedition   emerged 

"Williams  Ranch  in  the  Sierra  Ne-  from   the  winding  canyon  of    the 

vada   Mountains  of  Chihuahua   on  foothills  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 

February  20,  1892,  and  at  intervals  the   Bavispe   and   the  journey  was 

along  the  way  their  numbers  were  practically  at  an  end ^  The  day  fol- 
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lowing,  the  balance  of  the  party 
arrived  and  that  night  around  the 
camp  fire,  they  planned  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  principal  Mexican  cities 
of  this  region  were  Baserac,  Bavispe 
and  San  Miguel.  The  natives 
through  their  officials  extended  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  this  band  of 
weary  pilgrims.  The  presidente  of 
Bavispe  with  other  leading  officials 
came  out  to  meet  them  and  ex- 
pressed their  kindly  feeling  by  pre- 
senting the  company  with  three 
beeves.  Colonel  Kosterlitzky,  who 
later  visited  their  camp,  stated  that 
the  nearly  four  thousand  people  in- 
habiting that  region  would  have 
failed  to  accomplish  as  much  in 
three  months  as  this  handful  of  men 
had  done  in  a  few  weeks. 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  con- 
fronting the  colonists  was  the  ques- 
tion of  a  suitable  spot  on  which  to 
build  their  town.  The  area  pur- 
chased consisted  largely  of  grazing 
land  suitable  for  cultivation  (ap- 
proximately 1800  acres)  was  cut 
into  13  fragments  by  the  winding 
course  of  the  Bavispe.  Not  only  did 
the  small  parcels  of  suitable  land 
make  the  choice  a  difficult  one  but 
members  of  the  group  were  not  im- 
mune to  selfishness  and  it,  in  a  mea- 
sure, influenced  them  in  their  judg- 
ment. Two  or  three  temporary 
camps  were  pitched  before  the  final 
selection  was  made  on  December  25, 
1893.  The  blocks  as  surveyed  con- 
tained five  acres  and  were  cut  into 
four  lots  each,  while  the  streets 
were  five  rods  wide. 

The  Oaxaca  Ward  was  organized 
March  11,  1894  by  Apostles  Brig- 
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ham  Young  Jr.,  John  Henry  Smith 
and  George  Teasdale.  Franklin  Scott 
was  sustained  as  bishop  and  the  men 
he  chose  for  counselors  were  George 
C.  Williams  and  James  H.  Langf  ord. 

Liberal  concessions  were  made  the 
colonists  by  the  government  in  the 
matter  of  taxes,  duties  and  military 
services.  Furniture,  food,  and  other 
commodities  were  to  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  in  harmony  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  colonization  law  of  the 
time.  Exemption  from  taxation 
and  from  military  duty  for  an  equal 
number  of  years  was  another  con- 
cession granted.  To  enjoy  these  con- 
cessions it  was  obligatory  that  25 
men  sign  a  contract  to  become  per- 
manent members  of  the  proposed 
colony.  In  due  time  there  were  64 
who  signed  the  contract. 

The  cost  of  the  Oaxaca  tract  was 
$35,000,  negotiated  for  by  John  C. 
Naegle  and  George  C.  Williams  and 
they  had  only  partially  paid  that 
amount  when  it  was  taken  off  their 
hands  by  President  Ivins  who  rep- 
resented the  Mexican  Colonization 
and  Agricultural  Company,  a  busi- 
ness concern  of  the  Church. 

A  fair  measure  of  prosperity  at.- 
tended  the  eflForts  of  the  colony  for 
a  number  of  years.  What  land  could 
be  cultivated  was  extremely  fertile, 
producing  abundantly  such  crops 
as  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  melons, 
corn  and  grapes  for  which  there  was 
a  splendid  market  at  the  mines. 
Thousands  of  cattle  fed  on  "a  thou- 
sand hills"  the  year  round  supply- 
ing their  owners  with  milk  and  but- 
ter and  meat  and  a  nice  sum  of 
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money  at  least  once  a  year,  from 
the  sale  of  steers  that  usually  were 
disposed    of    to    buyers    from    the 
United     States.     Excellent     brick 
houses  were  erected  and  other  com- 
forts were  increasing  to  reward  an 
honest,  frugal  and  industrious  peo- 
ple, when  without  warning  a  ter- 
rific flood,  caused  by  the  heavy  rains 
of  summer,  rushed  savagely  down 
the    mountains    into    the    Bavispe, 
overflowed  its  banks  and  swept  the 
houses,  barns  and  the  crops  into  the 
onrushing  stream,  madly  pushing  on 
to  join  the  water  of  the  Pacific.  Al- 
most nothing  was  left.  The  beauti- 
ful village  which  a  few  hours  be- 
fore had  been  alive  with  the  music 
of  little  children  and  the  mirthful 
laughter  of  youth  and  maid  was  no 
more.  Much  of  the  soil  itself,  an 
accumulation  of  the  ages,  was  car- 
ried away.  Little  was  left  but  the 
gravel  and  stones  to  bear  silent  wit- 
ness to  the  fury  of  the  merciless 
storm.  And  where  were  the  people? 
Wandering  about   on   the  hillsides 
in  search  of  a  kindly  spot  where  they 
could  be  safe  from  the  flood.  As  the 
somber  shades  of  night  fell  over  the 
scene  the  affrighted  villagers  gath- 
ered in  groups  about  the  crackling 
fires  of  mesquite  unable  to  shut  out 
the  roar  of  the  waters  below.  Oaxaca 
was  bare  as  a  rock.  From  the  cha- 
otic waste  never  again  would  the 
voices  of  children  be  heard  or  the 
smoke  from  the  hearth  fire  be  seen. 

Colonia  Morelos 

The  second  and  last  Mormon  col- 
ony established  in  Sonora  was  25 
miles  distant  from  Colonia  Oaxaca 


on  the  Bavispe  River  where  the  Ba- 
tepito  empties  its  brackish  water  in- 
to the  larger  stream.  Prior  to  the 
founding  of  the  settlement,  the  val- 
ley between  the  two  streams  was 
known  as  the  "Batepito  Ranch." 
This  region  was  in  the  main  covered 
with  forests  of  mesquite  and  cactus, 
the  notable  exception  being  on  the 
broad  stretch  of  lowland  where  the 
tall  sacaton  with  Its  roots  firmly  an- 
chored in  the  soil  bade  defiance  to 
other  forms  of  vegetation.  Here  was 
the  paradise  of  the  deer  where  it 
wandered  undisturbed  except  for  the 
occasional  intrusion  of  a  prospector 
or  a  cowboy  enroute  to  a  country 
farther  on.  Geographically  it  was 
on  the  border  of  civilization,  being 
but  50  miles  south  of  Douglas,  Ari- 
zona, but  topographically  it  was  far 
removed.  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  nature's  bulwarks,  save  for  the 
outlet  from  the  north  up  the  rather 
narrow  valley  of  the  Batepito,  this 
region  was  almost  inaccessible. 

The  view  of  this  country  im- 
pressed President  Ivins  with  its  im- 
portance, as  seen  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Deseref  News  in  the  spring 
of  1898,  in  which  he  referred  to  it 
as  offering  "fine  opportunities  for 
colonization."  Fully  one-half  of  the 
9,000  acres  comprising  the  "Bate- 
pito Ranch,"  he  felt,  could  be 
brought  under  cultivation  and  the 
balance  was  unexcelled  for  grazing. 
The  tract,  he  said,  had  been  offered 
for  $15,000  American  money.  A 
few  months  later  and  the  purchase 
had  been  made  and  the  land  was 
dedicated  as  a  future  home  for  the 
Saints.  At  the  dedication   32  were 
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present,  chief  of  whom  were  Apostle 
Abraham  O.  Woodruff,  who  offered 
the  prayer,  and  President  Anthony 
W.  Ivins.  Soon  colonists  came  push- 
ing in,  among  them  being  the  Huish 
family,  the  Snarrs  and  the  Hubers. 

Although  it  was  mid-winter 
when  the  first  companies  arrived, 
they  began  at  once  to  make  prep- 
arations for  irrigating  their  land, 
since  it  seemed  improbable  that 
crops  could  be  produced  without 
water.  So  a  mass  meeting  was  held 
on  January  28,  1899,  the  location 
of  the  canal  was  decided  upon  and 
the  wage  was  set  for  the  workers 
upon  the  canal.  What  would  lab- 
orers today  think  of  being  paid  such 
a  pittance  as  25  cents  per  hour  for 
a  single-handed  man  and  only  double 
that  amount  for  a  man  with  a  team, 
but  that  was  the  allowance  paid 
them.  It  was  most  fortunate  for  the 
colonists  that  the  climate  was  mild 
and  equable,  thus  enabling  them  to 
work  the  year  round,  for  in  the  main 
they  were  destitute  of  even  the  ne- 
cessities, and  were  dependent  upon 
a  daily  wage  for  a  livelihood. 

The  townsite  was  decided  upon 
in  the  winter  of  1900  and  the  survey 
was  made  by  President  Ivins  and 
James  H.  Martineau,  whose  profes- 
sion was  that  of  a  surveyor.  Lands 
adjacent  to  the  townsite  were  laid 
off  in  relatively  small  parcels  and 
the  price  made  on  the  plots  seems 
unusually  low  when  their  intrinsic 
value  is  taken  into  account  and  yet 
it  was  difficult  in  most  instances 
for  the  purchasers  to  meet  their  pay- 
ments. 

On  September  24,  1900,  the  new 
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colony  was  christened  "Morelos"  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Mexican  patriots  and  gen- 
erals of  the  War  of  Independence. 
The  membership  of  the  village  was 
made  a  dependent  branch  of  the 
Church  and  was  annexed  to  Colonia 
Oaxaca,  with  Lorenzo  Huish  as  pre- 
siding elder.  A  year  later  a  ward 
was  organized  with  Orson  P.  Brown 
as  bishop  and  Alexander  Jameson 
and  L.  P.  Huish  as  his  counselors- 
John  J.  Huber  was  installed  as  ward 
clerk. 

The  educational  interests  of  the 
Saints  were  not  overlooked,  but  the 
financial  straits  of  the  people  was  a 
retarding  factor  in  providing  suit- 
able equipment.  A  combined  church 
and  school  house  was  early  con- 
structed but  it  was  a  crude  affair 
with  a  mud  roof  and  walls  of  posts 
on  end,  the  interstices  being  filled 
with  mud.  The  work  of  the  teachers, 
however,  was  in  a  class  far  above 
the  quality  of  their  surroundings. 
Their  chief  compensation  came  in 
the  satisfaction  experienced  in  see- 
ing the  children  unfold  naturally, 
resulting  in  proper  character  de- 
velopment and  in  healthy  mental 
growth.  The  revenues  used  for  run- 
ning the  school  were  supplied  by 
means  of  local  taxes  and  tithing 
contributed  by  the  Church. 

The  task  of  clearing  the  land  of 
the  dense  forests  of  mesquite  and 
cactus  in  the  absence  of  stump  pull- 
ers was  a  laborious  one.  They  were 
so  thick  around  our  house  that  my 
wife  felt  under  the  necessity  of  at- 
taching a  sheep  bell  to  the  neck  of 
— more  on  page  127 
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VII.  HEBER  S.  ALLEN 


'TpHREE  years  before  Charles  Ora 
Card  explored  Southwestern 
Alberta  for  a  place  of  settlement  for 
the  Saints  a  young  man  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  Mormon 
history  in  the  dominion  was  assist- 
ing in  a  great  Canadian  enterprise — 
the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway.  He  was  Heber  Simeon 
Allen  and  was  employed  with  his 
father,  a  railroad  contractor,  in  the 
construction  of  sections  of  the  main 
line  of  the  trans-continental  road 
through  Alberta.  The  C.P.R.  was 
pushing  its  steel  toward  the  foot- 
hills in  its  mighty  task  to  reach  the 
Rockies,  thence  through  the  now 
famous  Banff-Lake  Louise-Field 
country  to  the  Pacific.  This  was  a 
great  construction  enterprise,  but 
it  was  more — it  was  to  be  one  of 
the  foremost  factors  in  merging  the 
provinces  .and  territories  into  a  per- 
manent federation. 

The  terminus  of  the  railway  at 
that  time  was  sixteen  miles  west 
of  Medicine  Hat.  The  month  was 
July,  President  Allen  recalls  in  his 
journal,  and  to  cover  the  180  miles 
to  the  sprawling,  frontier  town  of 
Calgary  they  were  forced  to  drink 
stagnant  water  from  lakes  alive 
with  bugs.  Life  in  the  camps  was 


definitely  not  uplifting  for  a  young 
man  raised  in  a  Latter-day  Saint 
community,  but  the  future  church 
leader  states  that  those  experiences 
strengthened  him  in  keeping  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  and  refraining 
from  the  vicious  profanity  heard 
among  the  crew.  As  bookkeeper  he 
was  paid  $40  a  month  and  board 
which  he  says  gave  him  a  schooling 
in  thrift  that  he  never  forgot  even 
when  financial  success  came  to  him 
in  goodly  portion  later  in  his  event- 
ful life. 

Heber  S.  Allen  was  born  in  Utah — 
in  Hyrum,  Cache  county,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1864,  the  son  of  Simeon  F. 
Allen  and  Boletta  M.  Johnson  Allen, 
the  former  born  in  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan, and  the  latter  in  Norway.  His 
father  migrated  to  Utah  in  1853, 
making  the  trek  overland  by  oxen. 
He  farmed  in  Cache  Valley  and  was 
a  prominent  railroad  contractor  in 
the  northwest  for  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Great  Northern  and 
other  lines  and  as  already  noted,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  in  Canada.  In  1 8  8  8 
he  moved  to  Canada  to  settle  in  the 
new  colonies  founded  by  President 
Card.  He  located  first  in  Mountain 
View  where  he  homesteaded,  later 
moving  into  Cardston  where  he  en- 
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tered  the  mercantile  business.  Some 
years  later  he  disposed  of  his  Cana- 
dian holdings  and  returned  to  Utah 
where  he  died. 

Heber,  his  son,  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  in  his  community  and 
continued  his  studies  at  Brigham 
Young  College  and  the  University 
of  Utah.  His  course  included  busi- 
ness as  a  major,  a  training  that  stood 


H.   S.   ALLEN 

him  in  good  stead  throughout  his 
Ufe.  In  1888  he  arrived  in  Cardston 
and  he  was  told  that  a  young  lady 
named  Amy  Leonard  waved  her 
handkerchief  at  him  as  he  drove  into 
the  little  town.  This  was  on  No- 
vember 17  and  on  April  2,  1889, 
they  were  married  by  Bishop  John 
A.  Woolf,  the  first  marriage  per- 
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formed  in  Cardston.  The  event  cre- 
ated quite  a  social  flurry  in  the  set- 
tlement and  the  bride  wore  a  dress 
that  was  the  first  to  be  made  from 
yard  goods  bought  at  the  pioneer 
store  started  by  President  Card.  The 
president  genially  showed  his  ap- 
preciation by  presenting  the  charm- 
ing bride  with  a  stick  of  candy  from 
his  store  and  that  was  something 
to  be  prized,  for  store  candy  was 
scarce  in  those  days.  Complying 
with  the  prevailing  practice  in  Can- 
ada at  the  time,  marriage  banns  were 
announced  in  church  of  the  ap- 
proaching nuptials  of  Heber  Allen 
and  Amy  Leonard. 

The  Aliens  on  arriving  in  Card- 
ston received  a  kindly  welcome  from 
President  and  Sister  Card,  who 
served  them  a  meal  of  bread  and 
butter  and  stewed  rutabagas,  a  feast 
after  a  long  and  tedious  journey. 
Heber  was  the  second  school  teacher 
in  Cardston  succeeding  Jane  Woolf . 
Said  the  president  in  recalling  those 
early  experiences:  "I  accepted  the 
position  of  teacher  and  was  to  col- 
lect the  tuition  as  best  I  could.  We 
had  all  manner  of  textbooks  from 
Utah  and  Idaho  counties  and  pupils 
of  all  ages  from  eight  to  35  years." 
School  was  held  in  the  meeting- 
house and  was  equipped  with  bench- 
es and  chairs  built  by  the  men  of 
the  colony.  Heber  Allen  also  taught 
a  class  in  bookkeeping,  sponsored 
by  President  Card,  and  he  was  the 
leading  man  in  a  home  dramatic 
troupe  coached  by  "Aunt  Zina" 
Card  in  the  presentation  of  "The 
Rose  of  Etric  Vale"  and  other  thrill- 
ers of  that  day. 
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Heber  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Cardston  Mercantile  Company,  or- 
ganized by  President  Card  and 
others  of  the  leading  brethren,  in- 
cluding his  father,  Simeon  Allen. 
He  eventually  became  manager  and 
the  business  prospered.  In  1903  it 
was  incorporated.  In  1899  he 
branched  out  and  built  the  Cards- 
ton  roller  mill.  The  mill  was  heavi- 
ly damaged  by  floods  in  1902  and 
he  moved  it  to  Cardston,  the  busi- 
ness being  eventually  merged  with 
the  Ellison  Milling  and  Elevator 
Company,  founded  by  E.  P.  Elli- 
son, well  known  Layton,  Utah,  in- 
dustrialist. H.  S.  Allen  became  a 
director  and  vice-president  of  that 
company.  He  was  the  first  postmas- 
ter of  Cardston  and  was  active  in 
politics,  being  in  one  election  Con- 
servative candidate  for  the  legisla- 
ture. He  was  defeated  by  Liberal 
"Johnny"  Woolf,  who  served  in  the 
house  at  both  Regina,  capital  of  the 
then  North  West  Territories,  and 
Edmonton,  made  the  capital  of  Al- 
berta in  1905  when  Alberta  was  cre- 
ated a  province. 

The  rising  young  businessman  left 
the  employ  of  the  pioneer  store  at 
Cardston  and  went  into  a  mercantile 
firm  with  his  father  and  in  five 
years  became  the  sole  owner.  When 
the  Taylor  Stake  was  carved  out  of 
'the  Alberta  Stake,  H.  S.  Allen,  as 
he  was  best  known,  disposed  of  his 
interests  in  Cardston  and  entered 
the  mercantile  business  in  the  new 
town  of  Raymond.  At  Raymond  his 
rise  in  the  business  world  w^as  rapid 
and  in  addition  to  his  general  store 
business,    he    became    a    successful 


farmer  and  stock  raiser.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Canadian 
Co-operative  Wool  Growers'  asso- 
ciation, today  one  of  the  major 
Canadian  producer  co-operatives, 
with  headquarters  in  Toronto. 

President  Allen  was  active  in  the 
Church  at  Cardston  and  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  he  was  bound  to  rise 
in  leadership  in  the  Priesthood.  He 
was  active  in  the  auxiliaries  and  he 
it  was  who  succeeded  President 
Card  as  head  of  the  Alberta  Stake 
with  Edward  J.  "Wood  and  Thomas 
Duce  as  his  counselors.  But  his  term 
of  office  at  Cardston  was  brief. 

On  August  30,  1903,  an  historic 
conference  was  held  in  Magrath 
when  the  stake  was  divided.  A  new 
stake,  the  Taylor  stake  named  for 
John  W.  Taylor,  often  called  the 
"Canadian"  apostle,  was  created  and 
H.  S.  Allen  was  sustained  as  its 
president.  Stake  headquarters  were 
to  be  at  Raymond  and  under  the 
energetic  leadership  of  President 
Allen  the  stake  grew  rapidly  in 
membership  and  influence  as  new 
settlers  arrived  from  Utah  and  Idaho 
swelling  the  population  of  the  set- 
tlements along  the  irrigation  canal. 
There  were  now  two  stakes  in  Can- 
ada, Edward  J.  Wood  succeeding 
President  Allen  as  head  of  Alberta. 

President  Allen  lived  a  full,  active 
life,  loved  and  trusted  by  his  asso- 
ciates and  deeply  mourned  when  he 
passed  away  at  his  Raymond  home 
on  September  14,  1944.  He  was  a 
stake  president  for  34  years,  dean 
of  the  stake  presidents  of  the  whole 
Church  when  he  was  released  in 
— more  on  page  329 
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VII.  OUR  BAPTISM  TAKES  ON  NEW  MEANING 


'T^o  some  people  baptism  has  little 
meaning.  At  best  it  appears  to 
them  simply  as  a  religious  ceremony, 
an  initiatory  rite,  to  distinguish  a 
member  of  a  religious  sect  from  a 
non-member.  They  see  little  if  any 
connection  between  baptism  and 
religious  living. 

Even  among  Latter-day  Saints 
we  are  prone  to  think  of  baptism 
as  an  event  which  transpired  in  our 
childhood  or  as  a  commandment  to 
be  fulfilled  by  converts  of  the 
Church  now  as  always.  Often  our 
own  baptism  lacks  significant,  vital 
meaning  to  us  today. 

Some  of  us  are  deeply  grateful  to 
Book  of  Mormon  writers  for  the 
light  they  throw  upon*  the  subject 
of  baptism.  For  it  is  there,  for  the 
first  time,  that  insight  is  given  into 
the  full  meaning  of  our  baptism. 
Yes,  the  Nephite  Scripture  adds 
much  to  Biblical  teachings  on  this 
subject.  In  fact  Book  of  Mormon 
references  to  baptism  confirm  the 
assertion  of  its  authors  that  this 
book  contains  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  plainness  and  simplicity. 
(See  I  Nephi  13:35,  36.)  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out 
what  we  think  are  some  Book  of 
Mormon  contributions  to  our  un- 
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derstanding  of  baptism,  for  here  as 
always  the  religion  of  this  book  is 
functional  and  dynamic. 

New  Testament  Ideas  of  Baptism 

The  other  day  a  Bible  scholar  of 
a  liberal  Protestant  faith  said  that 
if  baptism  were  so  important  it 
would  have  been  stressed  more  often 
by  the  Savior  and  His  disciples.  Di- 
rect statements  about  baptism  and 
its  meaning  are  not  too  numerous 
in  the  New  Testament  although 
great  importance  is  placed  upon  it 
by  some  of  them.  We  learn  that 
Jesus  suffered  himself  to  be  baptized 
"to  fulfill  all  righteousness."  Just 
what  is  meant  by  that  we  are  not 
told  in  the  Gospels.  We  learn,  too, 
that  "except  a  man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God."  (John  3.) 
John  the  Baptist  baptized  "with 
water  unto  repentance"  (Matt. 
3:11),  and  Peter  declared,  "Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
remission  of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
(Acts  2:37-39.)  The  Savior's  last 
admonition  to  the  Twelve,  accord- 
ing to  Mark,  was,  "Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,   and  preach   the  gospel 
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to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."  (Mark  16:15,  16.)  Paul 
adds  some  meaning  to  the  symbolism 
in  the  ordinance  of  baptism  by  com- 
paring it  with  a  burial  and  resur- 
rection. 

From  these  and  other  New  Testa- 
ment references  we  learn  of  the 
necessity  of  baptism  in  order  to  re- 
ceive (1)  the  remission  of  sins,  (2) 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  and  ( 3 ) 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Beyond 
this  the  Biblical  record  does  not 
seem  to  go. 

Book  of  Mormon  Contributions 

It  is  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  that 
baptism  is  given  a  key  and  mean- 
ingful position  at  the  very  heart  of 
Christian  living.  Let  us  illustrate. 
Alma  (the  Elder)  had  converted 
several  hundred  persons  to  Christ. 
They  applied  for  baptism.  Before 
performing  the  ordinance.  Alma 
taught  them  its  meaning  in 
thought-laden  and  inspiring  words: 

".  .  .  and  now,  as  ye  are  desirous 
to  come  into  the  fold  of  God,  and 
to  be  called  his  people,  and  are  will- 
ing to  bear  one  another's  burdens, 
that  they  may  be  light;  Yea,  and 
are  willing  to  mourn  with  those  that 
mourn:  yea,  and  comfort  those  that 
stand  in  need  of  comfort,  and  to 
stand  as  witnesses  of  God  at  all 
times  and  in  all  things,  and  in  all 
places  that  ye  may  be  in,  even  until 
death,  that  ye  may  be  redeemed  of 
God,  and  be  numbered  with  those 
of  the  first  resurrection,  that  ye  may 
have  eternal  life — Now  I  say  unto 


you,  if  this  be  the  desire  of  your 
hearts,  what  have  you  against  being 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
as  a  witness  before  him  that  ye  have 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  him, 
that  ye  will  serve  him  and  keep  his 
commandments,  that  he  may  pour 
out  his  Spirit  more  abundantly  up- 
on you?"  (Mosiah  18:8-10.) 

Our  Witness  to  a  Covenant 

The  great  teaching  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon  on  baptism  is  this:  Bap- 
tism is  a  witness  of  a  covenant  or 
an  agreement  between  Deity  and 
us.  There  are  two  parties  to  a  cove- 
nant and,  to  be  binding,  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled  by  both  parties  to 
the  agreement.  Deity  promises  us 
what  the  New  Testament  teaches — 
forgiveness  of  sin,  entrance  into  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Nephite  recorjd  makes  it  clear  that 
our  part  is  even  more  than  repen- 
tance— it  is  to  stand  as  witnesses  of 
the  Lord  at  all  times,  to  serve  him, 
and  keep  his  commandments  as  Al- 
ma's words  attest. 

Baptism  is  to  launch  us  into 
Christian  living  in  every  day  life, 
"to  bear  one  another's  burdens, 
that  they  may  be  light  .  .  ."  Alma's 
converts  understood  him,  for  "they 
did  walk  uprightly  before  God,  im- 
parting to  one  another  both  tem- 
porally and  spiritually  according 
to  their  needs  and  wants."  (Mosiah 
18:29.) 

The  Meaning  of  Christ's  Baptism 

Earlier  in  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
Nephi  teaches  this  same  doctrine 
with  a  remarkable  application  to  the 
baptism  of  Jesus.   The  reader  will 
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recall  that  when  Jesus  came  to  John 
to  be  baptized  o£  Him,  "John  for- 
bade him,  saying,  I  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  thee,  and  comes t  thou 
to  me?" 

And  Jesus  answering  said  unto 
him.  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now;  for  thus 
it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  right- 
eousness." 

Just  what  Jesus  meant  by  the  ex- 
pression, "to  fulfill  all  righteous- 
ness," is  not  clarified  in  the  Gospels. 
Som6  of  us  had  thought  with  John, 
that  Jesus  had  no  need  of  "baptism 
unto  repentance"  nor  into  His  own 
kingdom.  We  assumed  He  was  bap- 
tized simply  as  a  matter  of  form 
and  to  set  us  an  example. 

Nephi  has  changed  our  minds  on 
this  subject.  He  knew  and  gives  us 
a  beautiful  and  new  interpretation 
of  Christ's  baptism. 

He  writes,  "...  I  would  ask  you, 
my  beloved  brethren,  wherein  the 
Lamb  of  God  did  fulfill  all  right- 
eousness in  being  baptized  by  water? 
Know  ye  not  that  he  was  holy?" 

Then  Nephi  proceeds  to  answer 
his  own  question:  ".  .  .  notwith- 
standing he  being  holy,  he  showeth 
unto  the  children  of  men  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  he  Inimbleth 
himself  before  the  Father  and  wit- 
nesseth  unto  the  Father  that  he 
would  be  obedient  unto  him  in  keep- 
ing his  commandments."  (11  Nephi 
31:6-7.) 

Christ's  baptism  was  not  just  a 
formality.  Neither  was  it  simply  an 
act  of  conformity  to  encourage  our 
obedience.  Nephi  leads  us  to  believe 
that  it  had  real  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance to  the  Savior,  Himself — 
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his  witness  to  the  Father  of  his  cove- 
nant to  do  his  will. 

"To  fulfill  all  righteousness" 
means  nothing  less  than  to  do  the 
will  of  God  for  He  is  a  God  of  right- 
eousness. Christ's  baptism  was  His 
witness  to  His  Eternal  Father  and 
to  us  of  His  dedication  to  the  Will 
of  God  and  to  righteousness. 

Baptism  means  to  give  as  well  as 
to  receive.  It  is  our  witness  to  dedi- 
cate our  lives  to  the  Will  of  God 
and  his  Son.  Nephi  invites  us  to 
share  in  the  covenant  of  baptism 
with  the  Savior: 

"Wherefore,  my  beloved  brethren, 
1  know  that  if  ye  shall  follow  the 
Son,  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  act- 
ing no  hypocrisy  and  no  deception 
before  God,  but  with  real  intent,  re- 
penting of  your  sins,  witnessing  un- 
to the  Father  that  ye  are  willing  to 
take  upon  you  the  name  of  Christ, 
by  baptism — yea,  by  following  your 
Lord  and  your  Savior  down  into  the 
water,  according  to  his  word,  be- 
hold, then  shall  ye  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost;  .  .  ."  (11  Nephi  31:13.) 

Mormon's  epistle  to  his  son,  Mo- 
roni, on  infant  baptism  further 
illustrates  the  dynamic  concept  of 
baptism  taught  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. After  calling  infant  baptism 
"putting  trust  in  dead  works," 
Mormon  writes, 

"And  the  first  fruits  of  repen- 
tance is  baptism;  and  baptism  Com- 
eth by  faith  unto  the  fulfilling  the 
commandments;  and  the  fulfilling 
the  commandments  bringeth  re- 
mission of  sins;  And  the  remission 
of  sins  bringeth  meekness,  and  low- 
liness of  heart;  and  because  of  meek- 
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ness  and  lowliness  of  heart  cometh 
the  visitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  Comforter  filleth  with  hope 
and  perfect  love,  which  love  en- 
dureth  by  diligence  unto  prayer, 
until  the  end  shall  come,  when  all 
the  saints  shall  dwell  with  God." 
(Moroni  8:25,  26.) 

As  one  reads  these  words  of  Mor- 
mon, one  thinks  no  more  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel  as  cere- 
monial performances,  necessary  to 
salvation  merely  because  so  com- 
manded. They  even  become  more 
than  symbols  and  tokens.  They  be- 
come our  living  witness  of  our  de- 
votion to  Christ  in  word  and  deed 
and  the  assurance  of  the  companion- 
ship and  guidance  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Comforter. 

The  Renewal  of  .the  Baptismal 
Covenant 

Another  entirely  original  and 
deeply  significant  meaning  of  our 
baptism  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon in  the  very  last  book  by  Mo- 
roni. It  is  here  for  the  first  time  in 
any  scripture  that  we  find  the  sac- 
ramental prayers,  the  blessings  of 
the  bread  and  the  water. 

In  those  simple  yet  profound 
prayers  we  find  not  only  a  memorial 
to  the  sacrificial  love  of  the  Savior, 
but  also  our  own  deep  response  to 


that  love.  The  words  in  the  prayer, 
"and  witness  unto  thee,  O  God,  the 
Eternal  Father,  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  take  upon  them  the  name  of 
thy  Son,  and  always  remember  him, 
and  keep  his  commandments  which 
he  hath  given  them,  that  they  may 
always  have  his  Spirit  to  be  with 
them,"  (Moroni  4:3)  are  almost 
identical  with  those  used  by  Alma 
to  teach  the  meaning  of  baptism. 
(See  Mosiah   18:10.) 

"We  partake  of  the  sacrament  to 
reaflSrm  our  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  witness  again,  as  we  did 
in  our  baptism  our  "faith  in  Christ 
our  Head." 

Wherever  baptism  is  discussed  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  it  is  in  the 
spirit  of  our  obligation  and  cove- 
nant to  be  true  disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  From  Nephi  to  Alma 
to  Mormon  and  Moroni  the  teach- 
ing is  the  same.  This  emphasis  is 
unique  and  may  truly  inspire  finer 
gospel  living  if  we  capture  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  baptism  as 
taught  in  the  Nephite  record. 

Readings  on  baptism  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon: 

II  Nephi  31;  Mosiah  18;  Alma 
7:14-16;  Moroni  6:1-4  and  8: — . 

Compare  also  Doc.  and  Cov.  20: 
37  with  Moroni  6:1-3. 


"Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body 
of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin. 

"For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin. 

"Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should 
obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof. 

"Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness 
unto  sin:  but  yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the 
dead,  and  your  members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God." 

(Romans  6:6,  7,  12,  13.) 
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Caturday,  June  1.  Conference 
met  at  the  barn  of  Elder  Eze- 
kiel  Lee,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  in  Com- 
stock,  Kalamazoo  County,  Michi- 
gan. There  were  present  two  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  viz.,  Wil- 
ford  "Woodruff  and  George  A. 
Smith;  three  of  the  High  Council, 
viz.,  S.  Brent,  Chas.  C.  Rich  and 
David  Fullmer;  five  of  the  High 
Priests  Quorum,  viz.,  Harvey 
Green,  Zebedee  Coltrin,  Moses 
Smith,  Ezra  Thayer  and  Graham 
Coltrin;  eight  of  the  Seventies,  viz., 
Thomas  Dunn,  E.  M.  Webb,  Pardon 
Webb,  J.  Hatch,  J.  H.  Perry,  W. 
Hubbard,  J.  Vandeason  and  D. 
Cornish;  fourteen  Elders,  viz.,  Eze- 
kiel  Lee,  J.  Cram,  S.  C.  Willard,  L. 
Ensign,  Crandall  Dunn,  Norton 
Jacobs,  David  Savage,  and  P.  R. 
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Smith;  two  Priests  and  1  Deacon; 
total  thirty-five. 

Conference  was  called  together 
by  Elder  C.  C.  Rich,  Elder  Wilford 
Woodruff  called  to  the  chair.  Elders 
Crandall  Dunn  and  E.  M.  Webb 
were  chosen  clerks.  Opened  by  sing- 
ing and  prayer  by  the  president. 
Representations  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Church  called  for, 
when  the  following  were  given: 
The  Kalamazoo  Branch  represented 
by  Ezekiel  Lee,  44  members,  6  El- 
ders, 1  Priest  and  1  Deacon;  Grand 
Prairie  Branch  by  E.  M.  Webb,  8 
members  and  1  Elder.  Also  the  At- 
sego,  Pawpaw,  Albion,  Calhoun, 
Forance,  St.  Joseph,  Motville,  St. 
Joseph  and  Barry  Branches  of  the 
Church  were  represented  by  E.  M. 
Webb  and  found  to  contain  with 
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the  scattered  members,  1 5  Elders,  4 
Priests,  1  Teacher  and  2  Deacons. 

Moved  and  carried  that  Gideon 
Brownell,  Jonathan  Willard  and 
Charles  Lee  be  ordained  Elders ;  Seth 
Taft  a  Priest  and  John  W.  Tyrrill 
a  Teacher.  The  above-named  per- 
sons were  ordained  under  the  hands 
of  Elders  Wilf ord  Woodruff,  George 
A.  Smith,  Zebedee  Coltrin  and  Dav- 
id Fullmer. 

Moved  and  carried  that  we  sus- 
tain Elders  Charles  C.  Rich  and 
Harvey  Green  in  their  appointments 
to  preside  over  the  branches  of  the 
Church  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  day  was  occupied  in  giving 
much  important  instructfon  to  the 
Elders.  The  assembly  was  first  ad- 
dressed by  the  President,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  who  was  followed  by 
Elders  George  A.  Smith,  Samuel 
Bent,  Chas.  C.  Rich,  Zebedee  Col- 
trin, E.  M.  Webb,  Crandall  Dunn, 
Harvey  Green,  David  Fullmer, 
Ezekiel  Lee  and  Graham  Coltrin. 
The  Elders  were  strictly  charged 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  gospel,  and  let 
mysteries  alone.  It  was  ascertained 
that  some  were  unwise  and  had 
preached  false  things.  Such  things 
were  corrected. 

The  congregation  was  dismissed, 
after  which  the  Elders  assembled 
together  and  were  addressed  by 
President  Woodruff  and  Elder 
George  A.  Smith  who  forcibly 
urged  home  to  their  minds  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  pursuing  a  wise 
course  in  relation  to  their  teaching 
and  to  let  what  they  called  myste- 
ries alone.  The  names  of  some  who 


had  been  unwise  in  their  teachings 
were  called  as  examples  to  the  rest. 
We  were  falsely  informed  that  El- 
der Button  was  injuring  the  cause. 
As  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
Elders  present,  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  to  give  very  necessary  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  their  mission 
that  they  might  pursue  a  wise  policy 
in  all  things  assigned  to  them. 

Sunday,  June  2.  A  large  assembly 
was  assembled -at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
which  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens  of  the 
county.  They  were  addressed  in  the 
forenoon  by  Elder  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff and  after  him  by  Elder  Zebedee 
Coltrin.  In  the  afternoon  by  Elders 
George  A.  Smith,  David  Fullmer, 
Samuel  Bent,  and  Charles  C.  Rich, 
all  of  whom  ably  set  forth  the  first 
principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
and  delivered  their  testimony  (at- 
tended by  the  spirit  and  power  of 
God)  unto  the  audience  who  sat 
in  silence  manifesting  good  interest 
and  attention.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  that  warmth  of  friendship 
and  feeling  of  kindness  that  marks 
the  noble  and  generous  was  mani- 
fested by  many  of  the  assembly 
among  whom  was  General  Corn- 
stock  and  Dr.  Woods. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
ference the  Elders  again  met  to- 
gether and  President  C.  C.  Rich 
proceeded  to  appoint  the  Elders  to 
their  respective  stations  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  of  the  State. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 
(Signed)  Wilford  Woodruff, 

President 
Crandall  Dunn) 
E.  M.  Webb     )    clerks. 
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Monday,  June  3.  We  left  Kala- 
mazoo County. 

Tuesday,  June  4.  Traveled  25 
miles. 

Wednesday,  June  5.  Traveled  31 
miles  and  put  up  with  Mr.  Lowry, 
7  miles  from  Ann  Arbor. 

Thursday,  June  6.  Arrived  at 
Pleasant  Valley,  Livingstone  Coun- 
ty, Michigan. 

Saturday,  June  8,  and  Sunday, 
June  9.  Held  conference  at  B.  B. 
Searls  in  Pleasant  Grove. 

Monday,  June  10.  Delivered  a 
lecture  on  politics.  While  in  Pleas- 
ant Valley  we  have  put  up  with 
B.  B.  Searl  and  were  very  kindly 
treated  by  himself  and  family  and 
his  friends  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
wrote  letters  to  my  wife  and  father. 
My  health  is  very  good. 

Conference  minutes. 

Pleasant  Valley  conference  met 
at  Brother  B.  B.  Searl *s  on  the  8  th 
of  June,  1844.  The  following 
churches  were  represented  as  fol- 
lows: Pleasant  Valley,  Rose,  Monroe, 
Napoleon,  Jackson  (in  Jackson 
County) ,  and  Cedar,  Livingston 
County.  They  have  in  all  89  mem- 
bers, 51  Priests,  45  Teachers,  and 
2  Deacons. 

Moved  and  carried  that  Alphonzo 
Terry,  Samuel  Gould,  Isaac  Wil- 
liamson and  Samuel  Herrington  be 
ordained  Elders  and  Lysander  Terry 
a  Priest.  They  were  then  ordained 
under  the  hands  of  Elders  Woodruff, 
Smith  and  2.  Coltrin. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the 
Elders  and  assembly  by  Elders 
Woodruff,  Smith  and  Coltrin. 

Sunday,  June  9.  The  conference 
was  addressed  in  the  forenoon  by 
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Elders  George  A.  Smith  and  Zebedee 
Coltrin.  In  the  afternoon  by  Elders 
Woodruff,  Dunn  and  others.  We 
broke  bread  unto  the  Saints  and  had 
a  good  time. 

Benediction   by  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff. 
(Signed)  W.  Woodruff, 

President 
C.  Dunn, 

Clerk.' 

Monday,  June  17.  Elder  Wilford 
Woodruff  and  myself  parted,  he 
starting  for  the  Boston  conference. 
We  have  been  together  six  weeks 
and  God  has  blessed  us  and  has  heard 
our  prayers.  We  have  not  asked  at 
His  hands  without  receiving,  and 
we  have  laid  hands  on  the  sick  and 
healed  them. 

At  Franklin  I  found  Elder  M. 
Sirrine  in  a  very  dangerous  situa- 
tion having  been  kicked  by  a  horse 
and  his  jaw  bone  broken.  It  had 
been  set  in  a  very  clumsy  manner 
by  a  physician,  who  was  no  sur- 
geon, and  not  being  in  place  and 
bound  up  properly  it  gave  him  much 
pain.  His  neck  began  to  mortify; 
we  endeavored  to  rebuke  the  sore- 
ness and  after  exercising  our  faith 
we  rebuked  the  pain  and  soreness. 
When  we  first  went  there  the  peo- 
ple all  thought  he  must  die.  He  is 
a  wise  Elder  and  has  great  influence 
among  the  people  in  this  county. 

Saturday,  July  13.  Received  a 
paper  giving  an  account  of  the 
murder  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith. 
We  could  not  beUeve  it.  In  the  eve- 
ning Father  Samuel  Bent,  Ira  Wilkes, 
General  Charles  C.  Rich,  Graham 
Coltrin  and  David  Fullmer  started 
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on  their  way  home;  all,  as  one,  pro- 
nounced the  account  a  hoax.  We 
had  a  meeting  appointed  in  Elkhart 
on  the  next  day. 

Sunday,  July  14.  On  our  way  to 
meeting  at  Elkhart,  we  met  Brothers 
Jones  and  Thompson  from  Laharpe. 
They  told  us  that  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith  were  murdered  on  the  27th 
of  June,  in  Carthage  Jail,  having 
been  shot  four  times  each  through 
their  bodies.  We  proceeded  to  meet- 
ing and  Brother  David  Fullmer 
preached.  Our  hearts  were  filled 
with  grief  and  we  went  to  Brother 
Tibbitts  and  spent  the  day  in 
mourning.  Deep  sorrow  filled  all  the 
Saints'  hearts  and  many  gave  them- 
selves up  to  weeping. 

Monday,  July  15.  We  all  felt 
much  the  worse  for  want  of  sleep. 
I  parted  with  Brother  Crandall 
Dunn  and  got  in  a  wagon  with 
Brothers  C.  C.  Rich,  Z.  Coltrin  and 
David  Fullmer  to  go  home.  We  ap- 
pointed Brother  Crandall  Dunn  to 
preside  over  St.  Joseph  County 
Branch  of  the  Church  and  ordained 
him  to  the  High  Priesthood.  He  was 
also  left  in  charge  of  the  adjoining 
counties.  Returned  to  Florence,  St. 
Joseph  County,  Michigan. 

Elders  Samuel  Bent,  C.  C.  Rich, 
Ira  Wilkes,  David  Fullmer  and  Zeb- 
edee  Coltrin  started  for  home.  It 
was  raining  but  we  traveled  2  8  miles 
and  arrived  at  Gideon  Brownell's  in 
Bertrand,  Berriand  County,  Michi- 
gan, at  whose  request  we  preached 
in  the  evening.  I  was  very  unwell- 
In  the  morning  we  pursued  our 
journey. 

Tuesday,  July  16.  Reached  La- 
harpe in  the  afternoon.  One  of  our 


horses  gave  out,  and  Elders  Samuel 
Bent  and  Ira  Wilkes  having  a  one- 
horse  carriage  left  us  and  pursued 
their  journey  home.  We  went  on  a 
few  miles  and  put  up  at  the  Beaver 
Dam.  During  the  night  I  was  quite 
unwell.  One  of  our  horses  was  un- 
able to  go  any  further.    • 

Wednesday,  July  17.  We  ex- 
changed our  tired  horse  for  an  old 
blind  mare  and  traveled  on.  In  the 
evening  we  stopped  and  put  up  at 
the  Pastor  County  Branch  near 
Horse  Prairie,  8  miles  from  Valpa- 
razo,  Iowa,  where  I  preached  in  the 
evening. 

Thursday,  July  18.  Had  a  heavy 
shake  of  ague  and  a  bad  fever  which 
lasted  all  day.  I  suffered  much.  The 
Elders  laid  hands  on  me  and  anoint- 
ed me  with  oil  of  peppermint  conse- 
crated for  the  purpose.  It  rained 
and  lightened  all  night  in  a  dread- 
ful manner. 

Friday,  July  19.  Pursued  our 
journey.  The  streets  were  full  of . 
water  and  it  came  through  the  wag- 
on-box. All  the  creeks  were  over- 
flowing and  many  of  the  bridges 
gave  way.  I  got  wet  to  the  skin. 
We  put  up  with  Brother  Samuel 
Bent  in  the,  then  called.  Grove 
Branch. 

Saturday,  July  20.  Showering  in 
the  morning;  the  afternoon  was 
fine  and  dry.  Traveled  32  miles.  We 
crossed  a  number  of  large  streams 
of  water  and  the  bridges  having 
been  carried  away  we  were  much 
exposed  in  fording  the  small  and 
deep  water.  I  broke  out  with  a  kind 
of  hives  and  swelled  all  over.  I  was 
compelled  to  go  to  bed  in  my  stock- 
ings, my  feet  were  so  swollen. 
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IVf  EN  have  worshiped  God  in  many 
places.  The  forests,  the  rude 
log  huts,  the  towering  cathedrals 
have  all  been  temples  to  the  Most 
High;  but  few  man-made  places  of 
worship  can  claim  the  interesting 
beginning  had  by  "The  Little 
Church  in  the  Pines,"  located  at 
Mack's  Inn  near  Yellowstone  Park. 
Here  each  Sunday  morning,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
services  are  conducted  for  those  who 
wish  to  observe  the  Sabbath.  All  of 
this  has  been  made  possible  because 
two  families  of  Latter-day  Saints 
were  faithful  in  serving  God. 

In  the  summer  of  1941,  Milton 
Brinton  and  O.  D.  Hendrickson 
went  to  Bishop  Warren  E.  Wright 
of  the  Idaho  Falls  Fourth  Ward  and 
asked  for  permission  to  hold  cottage 
meetings  in  one  of  the  cabins  at 
Mack's  Inn.  The  bishop  said  it  would 
be  all  right  to  conduct  meetings 
since  the  two  brethren  held  the  Mel- 
chizedek  Priesthood,  but  he  suggest- 
ed that  they  contact  Bishop  R.  P. 
Cordon  of  the  Yellowstone  Stake, 
since  the  Mack's  Inn  area  was  with- 
in his  jurisdiction.  Accordingly,  the 
contact  was  made  and  permission 
was  received  to  go  ahead. 

The  very  next  Sunday  the  Brin- 
tons  and  the  Hendricksons  met  in 


♦Reprinted  from  January,   1943,  Instruc- 
tor, p.   8. 
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the  Brinton  cabin  and  conducted 
services  for  the  members  of  their 
families — about  fifteen  in  all.  Bro- 
ther Brinton  assumed  the  responsi- 
bilities of  superintendent,  while  O. 
D.  Hendrickson  and  Howe  Brinton 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  assistants. 
The  regular  plan  for  Sunday  School 
was  followed.  Sister  Hendrickson 
and  Sister  Brinton  took  turns  lead- 
ing the  singing  and  the  brethren 
of  the  two  families  administered 
the  sacrament.  When  the  time  came 
for  class  work,  the  younger  chil- 
dren were  taken  out  under  the  pines 
where  they  learned  of  Jesus  and 
stories  from  the  Bible,  The  older 
members  formed  a  study  group,  and 
with  one  of  their  own  number  act- 
ing as  discussion  leader,  they  stud- 
ied Church  doctrines. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  Dr. 
Mack,  owner  of  the  summer  resort, 
met  Brother  Brinton  one  day  and 
said: 

"What's  this  I  hear  about  hymn 
singing  in  your  cabin  on  Sunday 
morning?" 

"Why,"  answered  Brother  Brin- 
ton, "we  hold  Church  over  there 
every  Sunday." 

Dr.  Mack  was  amazed.  He  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Brother 
Brinton  went  on  to  explain  that  he 
thought  even  more  people  would 
visit  Mack's  Inn  if  they  knew  they 
could  attend  Church  on  Sunday. 
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"You  don't  want  a  Church  up 
here  do  you?"  asked  the  congenial 
doctor. 

Being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  promised:  "I'll  build  one  for 
you." 

Dr.  Mack  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  on  July  6,  1941,  the  little  log 
Church  in  the  Pines  was  officially 
opened.  Elder  Stephen  L  Richards 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  was 
the  speaker  and  music  was  furnished 
by  the  choir  from  Parker  "Ward 
with  Calvin  Davenport  as  soloist. 

It  had  been  announced  that  Elder 
Richards  would  dedicate  the  build- 
ing, but  this  was  not  done  as  the 
Church  does  not  make  it  a  practice 
to  dedicate  buildings  it  does  not 
own.  Nevertheless,  450  people  gath- 
ered to  hear  the  services  of  that  day. 
The  building,  having  a  capacity  for 
about  140  people,  had  seats  enough 
for  less  than  one  hundred,  but  due 


to  the  foresight  and  the  donations 
of  several  brethren,  a  public  address 
system  was  brought  from  Idaho 
Falls  and  was  ready  for  the  occasion. 
Elder  Richards  delivered  an  inspir- 
ing discourse  on  the  beauty  of  the 
place  and  handiwork  of  God  mani- 
fest in  the  beautiful  surroundings. 
He  complimented  those  who  had 
helped  make  the  chapel  possible, 
and  especially  did  he  praise  Mrs. 
Mack  for  her  assistance. 

The  next  Sunday,  July  13,  Milton 
Brinton  was  set  apart  as  superin- 
tendent, with  O.  D.  Hendrickson 
and  A.  W.  Brunt  as  first  and  second 
counselors  respectively.  Mrs.  Hen- 
drickson was  set  apart  as  chorister; 
Nadine  Brinton  as  secretary;  and 
Marcene  Hendrickson  as  teacher  of 
the  younger  group.  This  was  done 
under  the  direction  of  Elder  Marius 
Miller,  head  of  missionaries  in  Yel- 
lowstone Stake. 


«^« 


L.D.S.  COLONIZATION  IN  MEXICO 

{Continued  from  page  314) 
our  little  boy  so  that  in  case  he  were  lowly?  Oft  we  relive  in  memo- 
should  become  lost  the  bell  would  ry  the  social  and  religious  parties 
give  a  clue  to  his  location.  held  in  the  old  stockade  building,  the 
Little  business  outside  of  that  per-  Cinco  de  Mayo  'festivities  down  at 
taining  to  farm  hfe  was  engaged  in.  the  grove,  and  the  moonUght  boat 
Two  small  stores  and  a  grist  mill  rides  on  the  Bavispe.  Happy  days  in- 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Yet  deed!  And  rendered  doubly  happy 
the  people  generally  were  happy  in  in  the  freedom  that  comes  with  iso- 
the  cultivation  of  their  farms  and  lation  from  the  outside  world.  There 
in  watching  their  cattle  grow  and  were  no  jails  nor  penal  institutions 
increase  in  value,  for  they  were  thus  of  any  sort,  no  police  courts,  nor 
insured  against  economic  distress.  blind  stills.  But  this  condition  of 
They  were  happy,  too,  in  their  social  isolation  did  not  preclude  entirely 
life.  All  were  of  one  class  so  what  a  knowledge  of  the  outside  world. 
did    it    matter   if    their   conditions  — more  on  page  y^  I 
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Superintendents 


TEACH  REVERENCE  AND  COURTESY 


IJow?  By  example. 

Why  do  most  people  come  to 
Sunday  School?  Presumably  to  wor- 
ship God  and  to  learn  how  to  serve 
Him,  including  serving  the  highest 
good  o£  fellowmen.  The  clatter  and 
chatter  that  is  all  too  prevalent  in 
some  of  our  Sunday  Schools  spoils 
the  worship  service  for  everybody. 
If  there  are  those  who  do  not  come 
to  worship,  common  courtesy  should 
prompt  them  not  to  spoil  the  oc- 
casion for  those  whose  purpose  it  is 
to  engage  in  worship  appropriate 
to  the  Sabbath  day  and  the  house 
of  worship.  Often  visitors  to  our 
Sunday  Schools  get  the  impression 
that  L.D.S.  people  have  no  reverence 
for  God  or  the  Church,  and  that 
they  lack  training  in  courtesy  in 
their  social  relations. 
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This  is  especially  objectionable 
when  it  is  manifest  in  the  classroom. 
One  or  two  unruly  members  may 
make  good  teaching  impossible  and 
ruin  the  class  work  for  all  the  mem- 
bers. This  may  be  due  in  part  to 
want  of  proper  home  training.  It  is, 
however,  often  due  to  want  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  This  may 
be  on  account  of  insufficient  prepa- 
ration, or  lack  of  understanding  of 
and  interest  in  the  pupils.  These  dif- 
ficulties occur  most  often  in  classes 
for  young  adolescents — Juniors  and 
Seniors.  Superintendents  should  be 
very  careful  to  select  suitable  teach- 
ers for  these  departments.  They 
should  always  be  ready  to  give  the 
teachers  help  when  needed.  Prob- 
lems of  discipline  can  generally  be 
solved  without  indulging  in  harsh 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


treatment  of  pupils.  Firmness  is  not 
incompatible  with  kindness.  Combi- 
nation of  these  quaUties  in  a  teacher 
generally  wins  the  respect  of  the 
pupils. 

Any  teaching  device  that  gives 
the  pupils  a  responsible  part  in  the 
class  exercises  often  wins   the   co- 


operation of  the  heretofore  unruly 
members. 

See  the  lesson  for  the  August  ward 
faculty  meeting  published  in  the 
June  Instructor.  It  is  important  that 
all  officers  and  teachers  participate 
in  solution  of  these  problems,  both 
by  example  and  by  precept. 


SUPERINTENDENTS   OF  WARD  AND  BRANCH 
SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 


A  reprint  of  an  excellent  article 
about  the  unique  beginning  of  a 
little  Sunday  School  appears  on  page 
326  of  this  issue.  This  article  may 
give  an  idea  of  what  we  would  like 
wards  and  branches  to  submit  for 
possible  publication  in  The  Instruc- 
tor during  our  centennial  year.  It  is 


approximately  the  right  length  and 
the  facts  are  told  in  an  interesting 
manner.  Contributions  from  wards 
and  branches  may  be  sent  directly 
to  the  office  of  the  general  board, 
50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City  1,  Utah. 


L.D.S.  SETTLEMENT  IN  CANADA 
{Continued  from  page  317) 

1936.  He  was  so  honored  when  he  President    Allen   was    a   man   of 

was   given   a   garden  party  on   the      strong  convictions  and  great  faith 


occasion  of  his  retirement.  Giving 
distinction  to  the  event  and  ac- 
cording unusual  recognition  to  the 
retiring  Church  leader,  President 
Heber  J.  Grant  was  present  and 
along  with  him  Elder  Melvin  J.  Bal- 
lard of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve, 
and  Presidents  John  H.  Taylor  and 
Antoine  R.  Ivins  of  the  First  Coun- 
cil of  Seventy  of  Salt  Lake  City,  as 
well  as  Canadian  business,  civic  and 
church  leaders.  President  Allen,  it 
was  noted  at  the  time,  had  traveled 
more  than  50,000  miles  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  general  con- 
ferences of  the  Church  during  his 
long  regime. 


He  counseled  his  people  to  improve 
their  homes  and  their  farms  and  to 
hold  onto  their  lands.  He  fostered 
home  industry  and  better  farming 
methods,  possessed  extraordinary 
business  judgment  and  made  many 
friends  for  the  Church  in  Canada. 
Always  an  advocate  and  patron  of 
education,  he  was  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Knight 
Academy,  Canadian  extension  of 
the  Church  school  system.  "With  his 
death,  one  of  the  outstanding  pio- 
neer leaders  of  the  Church  in  Canada 
closed  a  notable  career  of  service, 
a  life  reflecting  the  venturesome 
spirit,  initiative  and  self  reliance 
characteristic  of  those  early  days. 
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LET  'EM  KNOW 


IATe  have  now  visited  with  many 
of  our  secretaries;  our  Sunday 
School  conventions  have  served  sev- 
eral good  purposes. 

We  have  learned,  to  our  dismay, 
that  many  ward  and  even  some 
stake  secretaries  have  never  had  a 
Sunday  School  Handbook,  and  have 
never  really  known  just  what  the 
duties  and  functions  of  a  secretary 
are.  We  are  confident  that  our  Sun- , 
day  School  officers  do  not  intend  it 
that  way.  Church  members  who  ac- 
cept a  responsibility  want  to  do 
their  job  the  best  they  know  how. 

Chapter  XVII  of  the  Handbook 
outlines  briefly  but  concisely  the 
duties  and  functions  of  a  secretary. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  reprint 
that  chapter.  We  do  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  and  emphasize  part  of 
its  contents. 

The  secretary  has  four  distinct 
and  important  functions  to  per- 
form. The  first  three  duties  are  usu- 
ally done  well — gathering  facts,  or- 
ganizing those  facts  and  preserving 
them.  The  fourth  duty  is  the  most 
often  neglected — that  of  pubUshing 
the  facts. 

We  wonder  if  our  secretaries  real- 
ly know  what  is  meant  by  publish- 
ing the  facts.  The  Handbook  reads 
"...  publishing  the  facts  to  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  school  who 
are  responsible  for  its  advancement 
and  well-being."  What  are  the  facts 
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to  be  published?  Any  or  every  rec- 
ord of  the  school.  Our  minute  book 
has  a  place  to  record  just  what  hap- 
pens in  the  school.  The  roll  books 
tell  us  in  detail  the  attendance, 
whether  it  remains  the  same,  in- 
creases or  decreases.  Every  business 
of  any  note  keeps  books.  Their  books 
tell  the  rnanager  which  direction  the 
business  is  going.  The  records  point 
out  the  strong  and  weak  points  of 
the  organization.  But  what  good 
are  records  if  no  one  pays  attention 
to  them?  Businesses  would  soon  go 
bankrupt  if  their  records  went  un- 
heeded. Many  of  our  Sunday  Schools 
keep  going  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
attention  to  details,  mainly  because 
of  the  faithfulness  of  our  member- 
ship. 

Probably  some  of  you  have  at 
times  become  discouraged  because 
your  general  manager  (the  super- 
intendent) has  apparently  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  reports  you 
have  given  him.  Your  superintend- 
ent is  a  busy  man.  Try  a  different 
way  to  present  your  figures,  in  a 
simplified  form,  and  take  one  item 
at  a  time.  Try  the  bar  chart  or  the 
graph  diagram  to  illustrate  the  per- 
centages or  figures.  They  tell  a  story 
in  picture  form;  a  busy  executive 
can  quickly  grasp  the  situation. 

Miss  Leone  Duncan,  secretary  of 

the  Davis  Stake,  is  one  of  our  fine 

— more  on  page  338 
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Mormon  Trail,  Pathway  of  Pio- 
neers Who  Made  Deserts  Blossom, 
by  Howard  R.  Driggs.  American 
Pioneer  Trails  Association,  Inc.  Pp. 
95.  Price  (clothbound)  $1.00. — 
The  text  of  this  small  volume  is 
very  well  written  and  attractively 
illustrated  by  J.  Rulon  Hales,  also 
a  native  son  of  Utah.  The  story  of 
the  Utah  pioneers  is  introduced  with 
a  brief  sketch  of  "Historical  Back- 
grounds"— Old  Vermont,  Old  New 
York,  Old  Ohio,  Frontier  Missouri, 
and  Nauvoo — ^Mother  of  Mormon 
Towns.  The  events  that  led  to  the 
expulsion  from  Illinois,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  "Father  of  Waters" 
to  the  shores  of  Iowa  are  treated 
briefly. 

The  author  has  included  in  his 
story  several  Mormon  trails  both  by 
land  and  sea,  including  Samuel 
Brannan  and  his  company  in  the 
ship  Brooklyn  by  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion, and  the  part  these  two  com- 
panies played  in  the  early  conquest 
and  settlement  of  Cahfornia.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  migration 
across  Iowa  and  temporary  settle- 
ment  at   Winter   Quarters   on    the 


Nebraska  side  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Then  in  more  detail  the  journey 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley  in  '47.  Vivid  stories 
are  told  of  the  experiences  of  the 
emigrants  with  the  Indians,  the 
moimtain  men,  the  meeting  of 
Samuel  Brannan  with  Brigham 
Young  at  Green  River  and  Bran- 
nan's  disappointment  in  not  being 
able  to  persuade  Brigham  Young  to 
make  the  region  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  the  destination  of  the  migrat- 
ing Saints. 

The  story  of  the  arrival  of  the 
pioneer  band  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  is 
supplemented  by  a  brief  account  of 
the  Donner  Party,  the  later  hand- 
cart pioneers  on  the  old  trail,  the 
Pony  Express  and  the  Old  Mormon 
Trail  today.  The  trails  from  Ver- 
mont to  California  are  shown  on  a 
map  that  makes  clear  the  course  of 
Mormon  migrations. 

The  book  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  condensation  of  historical 
facts  in  very  little  space;  this  with 
no  loss  of  interest  in  the  story.  This 
will  be  generally  appreciated,  since 
extravagant  use  of  language  is  a 
common  literary  sin. 


OUR  COVER  PICTURE 

(Continued  from  page  310) 
original    family    thirty-one    grand-       have  completed  honorable  missions 
children     and     thirty-eight     great      in  foreign  countries. — Jeanette  Mc- 
grandchildren.      Eight     grandsons      Kay  Morrell 
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\  question  that  was  constantly- 
raised  by  choristers  and  organ- 
ists during  our  recent  Sunday  School 
conventions  throughout  the  Church 
concerns  procedure  recommended 
for  going  to  and  from  classes. 

Nearly  everyone  will  agree  that 
the  situation  has  improved  tremen- 
dously since  the  elimination  of  the 
former  system  of  marching,  years 
ago.  Yet,  perhaps  there  may  be 
other  minor  suggestions  that  could 
be  made  to  further  improve  the 
status  quo. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
some  Sunday  Schools  are  experi- 
menting with  this  problem  by  hav- 
ing the  congregation  hum  a  well- 
known  church  hymn  as  they  sepa- 
rate for  class-work — the  contention 
being  that  conversation  and  extran- 
eous noise  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mtmi  by  keeping  the  membership's 
vocal  chords  otherwise  occupied. 

The  music  committee  commends 
such  wards  for-  attempting  some 
active  solution  to  the  problem,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  the  feeling  of 
the  committee  that  this  is  improper 
usage  of  our  sacred  hymns.  They 
were  never  intended  to  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  covering  up  noise. 

We  likewise  would  discourage  the 
playing  of  hymns  by  the  organist 
during  this  separation  period  for 
the  same  reason.  It  is  felt,  however, 
that  this  particular  problem  is  one 
of  the  principal  tasks  of  the  organist, 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  organist 
play  quiet,  reverential  organ  music. 
This  should  help  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  the  Sabbath  day  during  this 
brief  period  of  going  to  and  from 
classes.  Any  good  standard  devo- 
tional music  would  be  acceptable. 
Organists  should  be  able  to  locate 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  appropriate 
playing  material  in  any  of  the  seve- 
ral organ  volumes  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

It  is  further  recommended  that 
the  superintendency  work  out  a 
definite  system  of  separation  pro- 
cedure, best  suited  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  its  particular  school.  Per- 
haps an  officer  or  an  usher  may  be 
appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct 
members  of  the  Sunday  School  in 
separation  and  re-assembling. 

In  addition  to  these  suggestions, 
it  is  most  important  that  we  soHcit 
the  cooperation  of  every  individual 
teacher  in  the  school.  If  each  teacher 
would  devote  a  few  minutes  each 
Sunday  in  the  separate  classes  to  this 
problem,  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
effect  would  be  most  pronounced. 
We  recommend  that  teachers  re- 
peatedly, yet  tactfully,  inform  their 
youthful  pupils  of  the  "why's"  and 
"wherefore's"  of  proceeding  quietly 
from  chapel  to  classroom  and  vice 
versa. 

After  the  announcement,  spoken 

or  otherwise,  concerning  class  sep- 

— more  on  page  351 
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Worthy  to  surround  the  board, 
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vizard  of  acuity  — 
cJeacher  cJmprovefnent 


THEME  FOR  SEPTEMBER:  VITAL  SPARK  THAT  MAKES 

A  LESSON  LIVE 

A    demonstration   with  pupils  of  "That  is  a  beautiful  thought  for 

high  school  age  during  a  recent  all  of  us,"  remarked  the  teacher. 

Sunday  School  convention  in  Florida  "I  know  that  through  prayer  one 

Stake,  lifted  into  the  clear  one  thing  can  be  healed,"  said  one  of  the  boys, 

that  gives  lasting  life  to  a  gospel  "How  can  you  speak  with  such 

lesson.         ,  assurance?" 

Prayer  was  the  theme.  One  of  our  "Because  some  weeks  ago  I  was 

loved  songs,  beginning  "Ere  you  left  ^^^^  ^^^-  ^5"  parents  were  really  wor- 

your  room  this  morning,  did  you  "ed  about  me.  Then  Apostle  Benson, 

think  to  pray?"  provided  a  key  line  ^^^  ^^^,  ^}  °'^^  conference,  came 

to  point  the  direction  of  the  lesson.  ^"^  administered  to  me  and  I  was 

Its  first  stanza  was  read  expressively  quickly  healed." 

by  a  pupil.  Then  the  class  sang  it  '^^^^^  simple,  fervent  testimonies 

with  feehng.  f^o^n  trusting  youth  brought  others 

Next  came  the  question,  "What  ^"""f  ^^^  ^*^'^- 

real  help  have  you  ever  found  in  .  "^^  y°"  thmk  of  other  boy?  and 

prayer?"  S^^^^  who  have  sought  the  help  of 

"When  I  have  said  my  evening  ^^^  ^^^^  through  humble  faith  and 

prayer,"  replied  one  earnest  girl,  "I  P^^^y^r,  does  any  instance  of  an  im- 

can  go  to  sleep."  Smiles  spread  over  P^^^ssive  answer  come  to  mind?"  was 

faces  of  pupils  and  observing  teach-  ^  further  guiding  question, 

ers  at  this  frank,  simple  statement.  "Joseph  Smith  certainly  had  such 

"Just  a  moment,"  the  teacher  in-  ^n  answer,"  a  boy  replied, 

terposed  to  check  any  hghtness  or  "Where  in   the  song  book   is   a 

mis -impression,     "What    prompted  beautiful  portrayal  of  that  story?" 

the  thought  you  just  expressed  so  The  song   "Joseph  Smith's  First 

sincerely?"  Prayer,"  was  promptly  found.  One 

"Well,"  said  the  pupil,  "After  I  pupil  was  asked  to  read  the  first  and 

have  asked  the  Lord  to  protect  me  third  stanzas.  Then  the  class,  led 

and  those  I  love,  I  just  have  faith  by  the  teacher,  sang  lyric  lines  with 

that  He  will  do  it,  and  my  mind  is  understanding  expression, 

at  peace.  Other  instances  of  notable  prayer, 
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such  as  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  and 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  were 
mentioned  to  show  how  great  ones 
sought  the  Lord  in  moments  of  deep 
need.  Then  came  another  question: 
"What  instance  during  the  last 
World  War  lifted  the  value  of 
prayer  simply,  yet  dramatically,  be- 
fore the  world?" 

None  of  the  boys  and  girls  seemed 
to  have  an  answer;  so  parts  of  pages 
118  and  119  of  The  Master's  Art 
were  read.  Depicted  briefly  there  is 
the  story  of  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
and  his  airship  crew,  who,  forced 
down  in  the  Pacific,  floated  in  their 
rubber  life  boats  for  some  days — 
with  only  a  Bible  and  prayer  to  sus- 
tain them.  Then,  in  answer  to  their 
fervent  pleas  to  the  Lord,  came  an- 
swers which,  as  Dave  Boone  wrote, 
should  serve  to  "silence  all  who  lack 
faith  in  prayer."  A  seagull  which 
lit  on  Captain  Rickenbacker's 
shoulder  and  stayed  until  he  could 
capture  it,  gave  a  Httle  food;  a 
black  squall  drenched  them  with 
water  to  quench  their  thirst.  A  ves- 
sel happening  by  saved  all  but  one 
who  had  died  during  the  ordeal. 

As  a  final  story — to  round  out  the 
lesson — the  teacher  gave  one  out  of 
his  own  boyhood  experiences. 

"Two  brothers  and  I  were  driv- 
ing a  herd  of  cattle  to  the  Teton 
Basin.  One  night  we  camped  on  the 
Blackfoot  River,  After  unhitching 
our  team,  we  turned  the  tired  horses 
with  all  but  one  of  our  saddle  ani- 
mals out  to  graze  for  the  night. 

"It  chanced  that  a  camp  of  In- 
dians a  bit  later  came  to  the  other 
bank  of  the  river  and  likewise 
pitched  camp.  We  were  all  interest 


watching  these  redmen  put  up  their 
tepees  and  seeing  the  men  and  boys 
catch  fish  out  of  the  stream  to  add 
to  their  supper.  When  night  fell  all 
of  them  and  us  likewise  were  sound- 
ly asleep.  But  before  we  rose  early 
next  morn  the  Indian  band  had  si- 
lently stolen  away. 

"One  of  my  brothers  rose,  sad- 
dled our  pony,  staked  near  by,  and 
set  off  to  get  the  horses.  Meantime 
the  other  brother  and  I  prepared 
breakfast.  While  we  were  eating, 
the  first  brother  returned  to  report 
that  he  could  not  find  our  animals. 
A  fear  that  the  Indians  might  have 
stolen  them  flashed  over  us. 

"With  worried  heart  I  mounted 
the  riding  pony  and  struck  oflf  first 
along  the  river.  A  short  distance 
from  camp  the  bank  on  our  side  of 
the  stream  rose  a  steep  hill  covered 
with  lava  rock  and  brush.  With  my 
faithful  pony  I  climbed  part  way 
up  the  side  to  look  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  No  horses  were 
to  be  seen. 

"Then,  remembering  what  I-  had 
ever  been  taught  from  childhood 
in  home  and  in  Sabbath  School: 
'The  Lord  will  hear  and  answer 
prayers  of  faith  in  time  of  need,'  I 
got  off  my  Httle  horse,  and  knelt 
down  in  the  brush.  My  boy  prayer 
was  simple,  fervent,  and  trustful. 

"When  I  rose  the  scene  was  the 
same.  I  scanned  the  country  as  far 
as  my  young  eyes  could  see.  Still  no 
horses  appeared.  Then  I  started  back 
down  the  difficult  slope.  As  I  did  so, 
an  impression,  with  what  seemed 
almost  spoken  words  came:  'Go  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.' 

"I    began    to    resist    it,    arguing 
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within  myself  that  it  was  a  rough, 
hard  climb;  then  started  down 
again,  when  a  second  time  the  words 
seemed  to  come,  'Go  to  the  top  of  the 
hill.'  Still  I  resisted,  and  again  start- 
ed down.  A  third  time  I  received 
the  same  definite  advice. 

"At  this  I  turned  with  my  faith- 
ful pony  to  obey.  For  half  an  hour 
or  more  we  fought  our  way  over 
rock  and  through  the  tangle  of  var- 
ied brushes,  yet  we  did  not  stop. 
Finally  the  top  of  the  hill  was 
gained. 

"I  paused,  to  survey  the  scene — 
a  beautiful  mountain  dell  nearly 
surrounded  by  a  horseshoe  rim  of 
lava  rock — and  with  aspen  trees 
flowers  and  grasses  to  beautify  it. 
And  to  my  thrilling  joy,  there  feed- 
ing on  these  were  my  lost  horses. 
They  had  wandered  upward  into  this 
hidden  nook  during  the  night." 

"Of  course,"  concluded  the 
teacher,  "if  we  had  been  as  expert 
trackers  as  the  Indians,  we  might 
have,  followed  them  there,  but  we 
were  not  so  experienced."  It  was 
one  time  in  my  life  that  I  learned 
the  Lord  does  answer  a  prayer  that 
is  made  in  humble  faith." 

With  this  demonstration  lesson 
before  them  the  himdred  or  more 
teachers  who  observed  it  were  ready 
to  participate  in  the  discussion  that 
followed.  "What  basic  principles 
were  involved  in  the  presentation? 

"How  was  the  lesson  begun?" 

"The  teacher  initiated  it  by  bring- 
ing a  theme  out  of  a  loved  song: 
'Ere  you  left  your  room  this  morn- 
ing, did  you  think  to  pray?'  " 

"What  followed?" 
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"Purposeful  participation  by  the 
pupils.  They  shared  in  vital  experi- 
ences of  their  own  connected  with 
prayer." 

"A  homely  analogy,  which  I 
learned  as  a  boy  watching  my  grand- 
father, a  pioneer  wagon-maker, 
make  wheels,"  commented  the 
teacher,  "may  help  us  here.  His  first 
step  was  to  set  a  stout  hub.  Next  he 
would  put  in  the  spokes,  one  after 
another,  and  after  that  round  out 
the  wheel  by  setting  felloes  at  the 
ends  of  the  spokes.  Lastly,  the  black- 
smith would  set  the  tire. 

"Who  in  this  lesson,  set  the  hub?" 

"The  teacher,  with  the  help  of 
pupils." 

"Who  added  the  spokes?" 

"The  pupils,  under  the  teacher's 
guidance." 

"What  followed?" 

"Other  illustrations  as  to  prayer, 
linked  with  our  Prophet,  with  the 
Savior,  with  Washington." 

"How  did  having  the  pupils  read 
and  sing  stanzas  frora  the  songs 
about  prayer  help?" 

"It  brought  all  the  class  into  a 
feeling  for  the  theme."  "It. gave  a 
homelike  spirit." 

"What  of  real  value  was  in  the 
story  of  Captain  Rickenbacker  and 
his  men?" 

"It  brought  the  inner  meaning  of 
the  lesson  into  the  living  present." 

"What  was  added  to  the  lesson 
by  the  story  out  of  the  teacher's 
own  life?" 

"That  put  a  tire  round  the 
wheel,"  said  one  of  the  practical 
minded  men. 

-—more  on  page  351 
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TThe  Teacher  Training  program 
should  be  initiated  Sunday, 
September  26.  Stake  presidents, 
stake  superintendencies,  bishops  and 
ward  superintendencies  are  anxious 
to  plan  now  in  order  that  the  class 
teacher  will  be  appointed,  the  train- 
ees officially  called  by  the  bishops, 
the  materials  for  the  class  ordered, 
and  everything  set  in  readiness  for 
the  opening  date  of  September  26. 
In  order  that  these  Church  authori- 
ties who  have  the  Teacher  Training 
program  in  charge  might  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  criteria  upon 
which  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grani  can  be  judged,  they  should  be- 
come acquainted  at  the  outset  with 
the  attached  list  of  criteria.  They 
should  check  last  year's  program 
with  these  criteria  and  plan  next 
year's  program  to  meet  them. 
Directions: 

Read  the  following  list  of  criteria 
and  check  the  key  for  each  item 
to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  your 
stake  program  meets  the  criterion 
suggested. 

0.  Encircle  number  "0"  if  your 
program  meets  the  criterion 
not  at  all. 

1.  Encircle  number  "1"  if  your 
program  meets  the  criterion 
inadequately. 

2.  Encircle  number  "2"  if  your 
program  meets  the  criterion 
moderately  well. 


3.  Encircle  number  "3"  if  your 
program    meets    the    criterion 

very  well. 

1.  One  member  of  the  stake  sup- 
erintendency  is  responsible  for 
teacher  training  in  the  stake 
0-1-2-3 

2.  Each  ward  has  access  to  a  reg- 
ular Teacher  Training  class  

0-1-2-3 

3.  The  wards  that  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  a  Teacher  Training  class 
have  in  operation  a  "cadet"  or 

"on-the-job  training"  plan 

0-1 -2-3 

4.  The  classes  were  organized  and 
in  operation  the  last  Sunday  in 
September  ._ 0-1-2-3 

5 .  At  the  request  of  the  stake  sup- 
erintendent, the  stake  president 
each  September  initiates 
through  the  bishops  a  plan  for 

recruiting  teacher  trainees  

0-1-2-3 

6.  The  number  of  graduates  from 
the  Teacher  Training  class  at 
the  stake  commencement  exer- 
cises in  April  averaged  ten  per 
ward  - 0-1-2-3 

(Note:  If  the  stake  averaged 
ten  per  ward,  circle  "3";  if  the 
stake  averaged  6-9  per  ward, 
circle  "2";  if  the  stake  averaged 
1-5  per  ward,  circle  "1";  if  the 
stake  averaged  less  than  one  per 
ward,  circle  "0".) 
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7.  The  class  enrollment  is  com- 
posed of  trainees  from  all  aux- 
iliary organizations  and  priest- 
hood quorums  of  the  Church  ^- 
0-1-2-3 

8.  The  enrollment  in  the  classes  of 
the  stake  is  sufl&cient  to  provide 

for  all  teacher  turn -over  

0-1-2-3 

9.  The  stake  representative  has  vis- 
ited all  Teacher  Training  classes 
at  least  once 0-1-2-3 

10.  The  classes  follow  the  course  of 
study  as  outlined  in  The  In- 
structor    0-1-2-3 

11.  Each  class  possesses  a  well 
equipped  library  and  an  ample 
supply  of  instructional  aids 
0-1-2-3 

12.  All  lesson  plans  of  the  trainees 
are  based  upon  the  lesson  man- 
ual of  a  specific  quorum  or  or- 
ganization of  the  L.D.S.  Church 
0-1-2-3 


13.  The  stake  representative  has  ap- 
proved a  written  practice  teach- 
ing schedule  for  the  members 
of  each  Teacher  Training  class 
0-1-2-3 

14.  The  instructors  of  the  Teacher 
Training  classes  have  submitted 
to  the  stake  representative  a 
report  showing  the  placement 
of  graduates  in  teaching  situa- 
tions    0-1-2-3 

1 5 .  Emphasis  throughout  the  course 
has  been  placed  upon  teaching 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  ____ 
0-1-2-3 

16.  After  the  follow-up  visits,  the 
stake  representative  will  file 
with  the  superintendency  a  re- 
port on  each  graduate's  work 
which  includes  an  appraisal  of 
the  effectiveness  of  his  teaching 
0-1-2-3 

See  Sunday  School  Handbook, 
Chapter  XII,  for  further  informa- 
tion on  organizing  Teacher  Train- 
ing classes. 


SECRETARIES 

{Continued  from  page  330) 


Sunday  School  officers  who  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  charts. 
This  secretary  has  made  a  "balance 
sheet"  showing  as  the  total  debt  the 
eligible  population  and  each  month 
credits  the  average  attendance,  leav- 
ing the  balance  as  the  unpaid  debt. 
She  has  also  made  a  very  interesting 
bar  chart  showing  the  average  at- 
tendance of  each  class  in  Sunday 
School — try  this,  it  will  surprise  you 
how  the  figures  look  when  present- 
ed in  chart  form.  This  chart  shows 
the    executives,    at   a    glance,   just 
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which  age  group  needs  attention. 
Sister  Duncan  has  made  many  more 
comparative  studies  and  put  them 
in  chart  form.  Her  reports  have 
been  used  both  by  stake  and  ward 
officers. 

There  is  a  value  in  records,  but 
only  when  they  are  used  to  help 
improve  the  Sxmday  School.  Secre- 
taries, you  are  an  important  link 
in  this  organization  chain.  Make 
your  records  talk — make  them  ef- 
fective. 


[fieferences  for  Septefuoer  JLi 


essons 


Abbreviations 

Church    News — Weekly   Church    Section   of 

Deseret  News. 
Era — The  Improvement  Era. 
Instructor — The  Instructor. 
R.  S.  Magr. — The  Eelief  Society  Magazine. 

FIRST    INTERMEDIATE    DEPARTMENT 

History   of  the  Church  for   Children 

Chapter  34.   Missionaries  to  the  Indians 

Juanita  Brooks,  "The  Southern  Indian 
Mission,"  Era,  vol.  48,  April,  194B.  pp.  188, 
212,  213 ;  May,  1945,  pp.  262,  263 ;  June, 
1945.  pp.  342,  368,  369, 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Cultural  Strains  on 
the  Oregon  Trail,"  Church  News,  August 
10,  1946,  p.  10.  Description  of  some  Pres- 
byterian missionaries  to  the  Indians,  with 
a  particular  reference  to  how  some  Indians 
came  to  St.  Louis  from  the  Northwest  to 
learn  of  the  Bible. 

"Church  Starts  Indian  School  at  Bland- 
ing,"  Church  News,  Dee.  21,  1946,  pp.  6, 
9.   With  photographic  illustrations. 

"Canute  Peterson,"  Instructor,  vol.  81, 
June.  1946,  pp.  283,  284.  A  visit  with  the 
Indian  Chief  Black  Hawk. 

J.  N.  Washburn,  "Black  Hawk,"  Era,  vol. 
50,  March,  1947,  pp.  154,  166.  A  true  short 
story  of  pioneer  times — how  an  early  colo- 
nizer befriended  a  wounded   Indian. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Weep,  O  World, 
for  the  Indian,"  Era,  vol.  50.  May,  1947,  pp. 
298,  348,  349,  A  description  of  the  injustice 
done  to  our  red-skinned  brothers  and  a  plea 
for  greater  educational  facilities  and  re- 
demption of  the  race. 

William  E.  Palmer,  "Anthony  W.  Ivins," 
Instructor,  vol,  79,  July.  1944.  p.  311.  Apro- 
pos of  leaders'  warnings  of  friendliness  to 
the  Indians  comes  this  description  of  an 
Indian  "sing,"  or  all-night  funeral  in  hon- 
or of  President  Ivins  at  his  death,  conducted 
with  a  newspaper  picture  in  place  of  the 
casket. 

Albert  R.  Lyman,  "Indians  Welcome  New 
School,"  Church  News,  July  19,  1947,  p.  8. 
Report  of  progress  of  Indian  children  in 
Navajo-Zuni  Mission  schools,  co-operation 
of  neighboring  townspeople,  and  plea  for 
help  in  obtaining  facilities. 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  "How  Our  Pioneers 
Helped  to  Add  New  Stars  to  Our  Flag." 
Instructor,  vol.  82,  Sept.,  1947,  p.  404,  Mis- 
sionary work  and  practical  religion  taught 
among  Indians. 


"Elders  Take  Gospel  to  Indian  Tribe  First 
Time  Since  Days  of  Prophet,"  Church  News, 
Sept,  13,  1947,  p.  8.  Active  interest  shown. 
by  Catteraugus  Indians  in  message  of  re- 
cent missionaries  to  them,  the  first  since 
the  day  of  the  Prophet. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "The  Lamanites," 
Era,  vol.  50,  Nov.,  1947,  pp.  717,  762-765. 
Progress  of  missionary  work  among  Indians. 

Chapter  35.  What  Made  a  Brave  Man  Brave 

Daphne  Jemmett,  "She  Fed  Kidd  Apache," 
Instructor,  vol.  81,  Sept.,  1946,  pp.  420-423. 
True  story  of  a  pioneer  woman's  courage 
and  belief  in  the  advice  of  Brigham  Young 
concerning  the  Indians. 

"Old  Big  Foot,  An  Indian  Story,"  Church 
News,  May  6,  1944,  p.  10.  Experience  of 
Jacob  Hamblin  in  being  saved  from  murder 
by  Old  Big  Foot,  and  also  miraculously 
prevented  from  shedding  blood  of  Indians 
who  had  been  committing  depredations,  thus 
causing  better  feelings  between  the  two 
racs. 

"Valuable  Collection  of  Indian  Relics 
Given  Church,"  Church  News,  Sept.  13, 
1947.  Story  of  Cheyenne  warrior  who 
warned  pioneer  caravan  of  war  movements 
of  other  Indians. 

Chapter  36.  How  the  Pioneers  Solved 
Problems 

"Welfare  Organization  Swings  Into  Ac- 
tion to  Meet  Emergency,"  Church  News, 
Aug.  3,  1946,  pp.  1,  5.  Help  given  flood  vic- 
tims in  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Joseph  J.  Cannon,  "George  Q.  Cannon," 
Instructor,  vol.  80,  Feb.,  1945,  pp.  69,  95. 
Introduction  of  co-operative  system  through 
Z.C.M.I. 

Henry  D,  Moyle,  "Ten  Years  of  Church 
Welfare,"  Era,  vol.  49,  April.  1946,  pp. 
207-209,  241-255.  Comprehensive  account, 
history  and  achievements. 

"Home  for  Widows  Prepared,"  Church 
News,  Sept.  16,  1944,  p.  7.  How  the  members 
of  a  Salt  Lake  ward  joined  together  to  pre- 
pare apartments  in  an  old  house  for  their 
elderly  widows  who  are  being  supported 
by  fast  offerings. 

"Friends  Harvest  Crop  of  Injured  Farm- 
er," Church  News,  Jan.  4,  1947.  p.  12.  Spirit 
of  helpfulness  and  love  manifested  when 
neighbors  completed  the  harvest  of  an  in- 
jured farmer. 

Chapter  37.  Doing-  the  Work  of  the  Lord 

Ruth  H.  Chadwick,  "Foreign  Missions 
Elxhibit  New  Interest  in  Primary  Work," 
Church  News,  Jan.  12,  1946,  p.  5. 
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"Primary  Children  Now  Encircle  the 
Globe,"  Church  News,  Aug.  10.  1946,  p.  8. 
Statistics  on  enrollment  in  various  coun- 
tries ;  large  photo  illustration  of  Primary 
children  in  native  costume  of  various  coun- 
tries. 

Ruth  H.  Chadwiek,  "Primary  Associa- 
tion Notes  69th  Anniversary,"  Church  News, 
Aug.  9,  1947,  p.  4.  Report  of  program  and 
achievements  of  Primary  Association  since 
its  inception. 

SECOND   INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Leaders  of  the  Scriptures 

Chapter  XXXIII.   Ammon,  Who   Converted 
a  King 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "The  Servant  Mis- 
sionary," Church  News,  Jan.  6,  1945,  p.  11. 
The  story  of  Ammon  converting  King  La- 
moni  and  many  of  his  people. 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "The  Child  of  a  Liar," 
Church  News,  Feb.  17,  1945,  p.  11.  King 
Lamoni  and  Ammon  secure  release  of  im- 
prisoned friends. 

Chapter  XXXIV.   The  Fruits  of    Ammon's 
Mission 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "The  Grave  of  the 
'words,"  Church  News,  Jan.  20,  1945,  p.  11. 
jiTie  great  faith  of  the  people  Ammon  con- 
verted graphically  described  in  this  story. 

Chapter  XXXVI.  Alma  and  his  Sons 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "Long  Road  of  the 
Prodigal,"  Church  News,  March  3,  1945,  p. 
11.  Alma  and  his  sons  among  the  Zoramites 
and  the  repentance  of  Corianton. 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "A  Promise  Fulfilled," 
Church  News,  June  9,  1945,  pp.  11,  12.  Hela- 
man  kept  his  covenant  and  the  Lord  blessed 
him  in  his  battle  with  the  Lamanites. 

Mildred  Bowers,  "Healthful  Living — A 
Part  of  Religious  Education,"  Instructor, 
vol.  82,  March,  1947,  p.  127.  Helaman  and 
his  two  thousand  soldiers  preserved  through 
their  righteousness. 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "Nine  Generations 
of  Spiritual  Leaders,"  Era,  vol.  48,  April, 
1945,  p.  200.  Account  of  Helaman,' a  son  of 
Alma. 

JUNIOR    DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus   Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 

Chapter  32.  Patterns  of  Obedience 

Franklin  L.  West,  "The  Dignity  of  Man," 
Church  News,  Feb.  2,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Pos- 
sibilities of  endless  growth  through  gospel 
principles,    practices  and  ordinances. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "Leadership  Week 
Address,"  Church  News,  Feb.  16,  1946,  pp. 
1,  6,  8.  On  obedience,  what  the  gospel  gives 
to  us  and  kindred  subjects. 


John  A,  Widtsoe.  "Peace  May  Be  Ob- 
tained By  Obedience  to  Underlying  Princi- 
ples," Church  News,  Oct.  12,  1946,  p.  6.  Ne- 
cessity of  obeying  the  gospel  discussed. 

Marion  G.  Romney.  "Obedience  to  Gospel 
Is  Fundamental,"  Church  News,  Oct.  12, 
1946,  pp.  8,  19.  No  other  way  but  obedience 
to  the  way  the  Lord  has  outlined. 

"On  Keeping  the  Whole  Law,"  Church 
News,  July  19,  1947,  p.  2.  Keeping  all  the 
commandments  discussed. 

Gerrit  de  Jong,  "Keeping  the  Command- 
ments," Instructor,  vol.  80,  March,  1945,  pp. 
116,  117.  Obeying  the  laws  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  will  lead  us  back  into  His  presence. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  vol.  48,  June,  1945,  pp. 
349,  SfS.  Our  covenants  are  agreements  of 
obedience. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "Obedience  Brings 
Blessings  to  the  Church  and  to  Individuals," 
Era,  vol.  48,  Nov.,  1945,  pp.  634,  635,  675. 
Joy  comes  from  obedience. 

Donna  Smith,  "How  Youth  May  Gain  a 
Personal  Testimony,"  Church  News,  August 
16,  1947,  p.  3.  The  value  of  practice  in  per- 
fecting one's   life   and  testimony. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "Seek  Ye  First  the 
Kingdom  of  God,"  Era,  vol.  50,  Oct.,  1947, 
pp.  638,  639,  688-691.  Need  for  living  up  to 
standards  of  tlie  Church.  Examples  illus- 
trating profound  influence  of  our  behavior 
on  prejudices  of  others. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Critics  of  Leaders  Show 
Signs  of  Spiritual  Weakness,"  Church  News, 
Oct.  11,  1947,  pp.  7.  18.  The  way  of  sin  and 
apostasy  lie  before  those  who  rebel  against 
exhortation  of  the  Church  leaders. 

Chapter  33.  The  Path  of  Wisdom 

Franklin  L.  West,  "Vitality  and  Well- 
Being,"  Church  News,  March  9,  1946,  pp. 
10,  12.  The  value  of  health  discussed. 

Mildred  Bowers,  "Healthful  Living — A 
Part  of  Religious  Education,"  Instructor, 
vol.  82,  March,  1947,  pp.  125-128,  151.  A 
healthful  life  is  compensated  /  by  its  own 
reward. 

Joy  Elmer  Morgan,,  "Why  I  Do  Not 
Drink,"  Instructor,  vol.  80,  May,  1945,  pp. 
218,  219.  Seven  reasons  stated  and  explained 
why  the  author  does  not  drink. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Scientific  Proof  for 
the  Word  of  Wisdom,"  Era,  vol.  48,  Nov., 
1945,  pp.  647-699.  Research  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

Frederick  J.  Pack,  "Sacredness  of  the 
Human  Body,"  Church  News,  Jan.  6,  1945, 
p.  8.  Article  on  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Use  Meat  Sparingly," 
Church  News,  Dec.  29,  1945,  pp.  6,  16.  Value 
of  keeping  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

Hyrum  J.  Smith,  "The  Word  of  Wisdom 
and  the  Food  Problem,"  Era,  vol.  47,  Jan., 
1944,  pp.  7,  61.  Value  of  living  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  commented  upon. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "A  Cure  for  Alcohol- 
ics," Era,  vol.  50,  August,  1947,  pp.  B37,  542. 
Suggested  cures  and  preventive  measures 
for  alcoholics. 
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John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Is  Alcoholism  a  Dis- 
ease?" Era,  vol.  50.  August,  1947.  pp.  508, 
522,  523.  The  importance  of  preventive  and 
prohibitive  measures  in  the  cure  of  drunken- 
ness. 

William  J.  Faulkner,  "Alcohol  and  the 
College  Student,"  Era,  vol.  50,  Sept.,  1947, 
pp.  581-587.  Evils  of  liquor  propaganda  and 
its  acceptance  as  a  social  necessity. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Liquor  Advertising 
Hit,"  Church  News,  Oct.,  1947,  pp.  6,  17. 
Evils  of  liquor  industry  denounced  and  ad- 
vertising hit  as  greatest  inducement  to  in- 
dulge. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Liquor  Advertising 
Unmoral,"  Era,  vol.  50,  Nov.,  1947,  pp. 
714,  750-762.  The  evils  of  drink  and  a  plea 
for  outlawing  liquor  advertising. 

Editorial,  "Young  Lady,  Why  Smoke?" 
Church  News,  August  16,  1947,  p.  1.  Facts 
and  quotations  showing  the  great  physical 
and  mental  harm  to  girls  who  smoke. 

Milton  Bennion,  "The  Liquor  Cult  and 
Its  Culture,"  book  review.  Instructor,  vol. 
82,  Nov.,  1947.  pp.  503-505.  EMIort  of  alco- 
holic beverage  manufacturers  to  induce 
appetites  for  strong  drink  and  the  dangers 
of  indulgence. 

Milton  Bennion,  "Food  and  Health,"  book 
review.  Instructor,  vol.  83,  May,  1948,  pp. 
203,  204,  244.  Report  of  scientific  studies 
with  significant  bearings  upon  some  phases 
of  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

Chapter  34.  The  Glory  of  God  Is  Intelligence 

Franklin  L.  West,  "Principles  of  Prog- 
ress," Church  News,  May  4,  1946,  pp.  10, 
12.  Jesus  said  to  serve  our  day  and  genera- 
tion to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "The  Glory  of  God  Is 
Intelligence,"  Church  Newsv  June  1,  1946, 
pp.  6,  8.  Latter-day  Saints  believe  in  edu- 
cation. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Light  and  Truth," 
Church  News,  Dec.  7,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Light 
and  truth  to  be  sought  after. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Education  in  the 
Great  Basin,"  Church  News,  April  19,  1947, 
pp.  10,  12.  The  Mormons  believed  man  can- 
not "be  saved  in  ignorance." 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Purpose  of 
Earth  Life  and  the  Place  of  Education," 
Church  News,  May  31,  1947,  pp.  1,  8.  We 
should  educate  ourselves  for  time  and  also 
for  eternity. 

H.  Wayne  Driggs,  "The  Educational  Sys- 
tem Developed,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  Oct.,  1946,  pp. 
696-699.  God  would  have  His  children  seek 
after  all  that  is  good. 

John  Henry  Evans,  "Kirtland  Temple  and 
Education,"  Instructor,  vol.  79,  Nov.,  1944, 
pp.  505-509.  Adult  education  in  Kirtland. 

John  A.  Widtsoe  and  Richard  L.  Evans, 
"The  Educational  Level  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,"  Era,  vol.  50,  July,  1947,  pp.  444- 
447.  How  Utah  ranks  in  education  as  com- 
pared with  other  states. 

B.  H.  Roberts,  "The  Mormon  Point  of 
View    in    Education,"    Era,    vol.    50,    Oct., 


1947,  pp.  642,  643,  672-674.  Republished  ar- 
ticle of  fifty  years  ago  setting  forth  mean- 
ing of  true  education. 

ADVANCED  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

Lesson  30.  Nephi  Views  Our  Day 

El     Ray     L.     Christiansen,     "American 

Statesmen — Their  Attitude  Toward  God," 
R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  33,  Feb.,  1946,  pp.  75-78. 
America  to  remain  a  choice  land  as  long 
as  she  adheres  to  righteous  principles. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Except  the  Lord  Build 
the  House."  Church  News,  June  30,  1945. 
pp.  10,  12.  Brief  discussion  of  Book  of  Mor- 
mon prophecies  concerning  our  day. 

Adam  S.  Bennion,  "Pioneers  of  Freedom," 
Church  News,  July  28,  1945,  pp.  1,  6.  Ne- 
phi's  utterances  regarding  America. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Marvelous 
Work  and  the  Wonder,"  Church  News,  Aug. 
12,  1944,  pp.  10,  12.  Predictions  concerning 
the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "A  Marvelous  Book," 
Church  News,  Dec.  8,  1945,  pp.  10,  12.  The 
coming  forth  and  the  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  "The  Book  of 
Mormon — Message  and  Elvidences,"  Church 
News,  July  6,  1946,  pp.  6,  7  ;  and  "Modern 
Problems,"  July  13,  1946,  pp.  6,  8.  Com- 
ments on  the  message  of  and  truthfulness 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  "The  Book  of 
Mormon  and  the  Bible,"  Church  News.,  Aug. 
10,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Book  of  Mormon  and 
the  Bible  compared. 

John  Henry  Evans,  "Conversions  Through 
the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Instructor,  vol.  79, 
Oct.,  1944,  p.  469.  The  origin  and  destiny 
of  the  Indians. 

"Elders  Take  Gospel  to  Indian  Tribe  First 
Time  Since  Days  of  Prophet,"  Church  News, 
Sept.  13,  1947,  p.  8.  Indian  tribe  shows  ac- 
tive  interest  in    story  of  their   forefathers. 

"Missionary  Work  Opened  Among  Indi- 
ans," Church  News,  Oct.  4,  1947,  p.  8.  Ca- 
nadian Indians  begin  to  receive  gospel. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Responsibility  Ours 
to  Take  Gospel  to  Indians,"  (%urch  News, 
Oct.  1,  1947,  pp.  5-16.  How  Indians  willing- 
ly accept  gospel  when  it  is  brought  to  them. 

Lesson  31.  A  Gentile  Crosses  Many  Waters 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Christopher  Colum- 
bus :  Was  His  Work  Designed  by  God," 
Church  News,  Sept.  14,  1946,  p.  10.  A  Brief 
discussion  of  Columbus. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "They  Prepared  the 
Way,"  Church  News,  August  18,  1945,  p. 
10.  Columbus  inspired  of  God. 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  "Colonial  Founders  of 
America  in  Literature,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  33, 
Aug..  1946,  pp.  557,  561.  Columbus  believed 
he  was  inspired  of  God. 
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Lesson  32.  The  Conquest  of  Mexico 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Weep  O  World, 
for  the  Indian,"  Era,  vol.  50,  May,  1947,  p. 
292.  A  brief  discussion  on  Cortez  in  Mexico. 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  "Christ  in  An- 
cient America,"  Church  News,  Sept.  28. 
1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Indian  traditions  on  white 
Gods. 

Lesson  33.  £ng:Iisihmen  in  Search  of  Freedom 

Daryl  Chase.  "Look  Unto  the  Rock, 
Whence  Ye  Are   Hewn."  R.    S.  Mag.,  vol. 

32,  April,  1945.  pp.  195-199.  Brief  comments 
on  the  Pilgrim  migration. 

Adam  S.  Bennion,  "Pioneers  of  Freedom," 
Church  Newa,  July  28,  1946,  pp.  1,  6.  Eng- 
lish background  of  our  freedom. 

Joseph  P.  Smith,  "Rely  Upon  the  Lord," 
Era,  vol.  49,  May,  1946,  pp.  289,  820.  Sum- 
mary of  events  leading  up  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Levi  Edgar  Young.  "They  Prepared  the 
Way,"  Church  News^  Aug.  18,  1945,  p.  10. 
A  discussion  of  men  and  events  that  pre- 
pared the  way  for  our  freedom. 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  "Colonial  Founders 
of  America  in  Literature,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol. 

33,  Aug.,  1946,  p.  557.  Inspiration  of  colo- 
nial founders  discussed. 

SENIOR   DEPARTMENT 

Our  Standard  Works 

Chapter   31.  How   the  Doctrine  and    Cove- 
nants Grew 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Light  and  Truth," 
Churdi  News,  Dec.  7,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  The 
Doctrine  and  Covenants   discussed. 

H.  Wayne  Driggs.  "Literature  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol, 

34,  Sept..  1947,  pp.  642-647.  An  appreciation 
of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  as  literature 
through  a  discussion  of  the  various  forms 
of  literature  contained  in  the  revealed  word 
of  the  Lord. 

'_H.  Wayne  Driggs,  "Literature  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants."  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  34, 
Nov.,  1947,  p.  785.  Discussion  of  literary 
beauty  of  prayers  in  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants. 

H.  Wayne  Driggs,  "Literature  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  34, 
Dec,  1947,  p.  854.  Visions  recorded  in  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants. 

Chapter  32.  Messages  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Light  and  Truth," 
Church  News,  Dec.  7,  1946,  pp.  10.  12.  The 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  discussed. 

Chapter   33.   Some   Doctrinal   Contributions 
of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Joseph  Smith — the 
Giver  of  Modern  Scripture,"  Church  News, 
March  1,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  Joseph  Smith  re- 
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vealed  correct  co-ncegts  regarding  God,  the 
destiny  of  man  hereafter  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. 

Sidney  B.  Sp>erry,  "Eternal  Values," 
Era,  vol.  50,  Aug.,  1947,  pp.  509,  510.  Doc- 
trinal contributions  of  the  Doctrine  and 
'  Covenants    discussed. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Leavening  Doctrines 
of  Joseph  Smith,"  Church  News,  May  20, 
1944,  pp.  10,  12.  Doctrines  from  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  which  have  iniluenced 
religious   thinking. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon.  "Orson  Pratt— A  Bio- 
graphical Study,"  Instructor,  vol.  82,  Nov. 
1947,  pp.  513-616,  630.  Philosophical  and 
theological  interpretations  of  teachings  of 
Joseph  Smith. 

Chapter  34.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "Melehizedek  Priest- 
hood," Era,  vol.  48,  Oct.,  1945.  pp.  594-596  ; 
September,  1945,  p.  530.  The  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  its  name  and  origin  as  a  book. 

ADVANCED    SENIOR   DEPARTMENT 

Principles  of  the    Gospel 

Chapter  30.  Religious  and  Temporal  Govern- 
ment 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Were  the  Mormons 
Loyal,"  Church  News,  March  22,  1947.  pp. 
10,  12.  Evidences  of  loyalty  of  the  pioneers 
to  the  government. 

Stanley  Snow  Ivins,  "Anthony  W.  Ivins," 
Instructor,  vol.  79,  June,  1944,  pp.  260-263. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  members  to 
honor  and  obey  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "In  Defense  of  Liber- 
ty," Era,  vol.  49,  May,  1946,  pp.  288,  340- 
344.  It  is  part  of  our  religion  to  preserve 
and  defend  the  constitution. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  "Rely  Upon  the  Lord," 
Era,  vol.  49,  May,  1946,  pp.  289,  320,  321. 
God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "The  Value  of  the 
Individual,"  Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp. 
249,  308.  The  Church  exists  for  its  members. 

Charlotte  Knight,  "Youth  Speaks,"  Era, 
vol.  48,  Aug.,  1945.  pp.  445,  485.  Sacredness 
of  the  constitution  and  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving it. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  "Our  Fundamental 
Law  of  Divine  Origin,"  Church  News,  Oct. 
12,  1946,  pp.  16-17.  The  Lord's  hand  in  the 
establishment   of  our   government. 

Ezra  T.  Benson,  "America  a  Choice 
Land,"  Era,  vol.  47,  Nov.,  1944,  pp.  674, 
675,  726.  As  a  nation  we  need  the  refining 
and  sustaining  influences  which  come  from 
obedience  to  divine  law. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Our  Government  Is 
Sacred,"  Church  News,  Aug.  25,  1945,  p.  10. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  had  a  part  in  estab- 
lishing our  government. 

Chapter  31.  Two  Principles  of  Progress 

Melden  J.  Smith,  "An  Escape  from 
Death,"  Era,  vol.  49,  Sept.,  1946,  pp.  568, 
580.  A  faith-promoting  story. 


REFERENCES    FOR   SEPTEMBER    LESSONS 


Editorial,  "Gate  of  Repentance,"  Church 
News,  Dec,  8,  1945,  p.  1.  Discussion  of  re- 
pentance. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Faith,  Mainspring  of 
Action,"  Church  News,  Sept.  5,  1945,  pp. 
10,  12.  Faith  discussed. 

Lynn  S.  Richards,  "What  Will  It  Take  To 
Do  It,"  Church  News,  Jan.  11,  1947,  p.  8. 
Faith  begets  righteousness  and  purity  in 
one's  life. 

George  F.  Richards,  "Truth  Will  Prevail," 
Era,  vol.  49,  May,  1946,  pp.  274.  326,  327. 
The  Holy  Ghost  operates  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  believe. 

S.  Dilworth  Young,  "Faith,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  19,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Faith  dis- 
cussed. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Faith  Under  the  Atom- 
ic Bomb,"  Church  News,  April  13,  1946,  p. 
4.  Today  calls  for  a  daily  out-reaching  to 
God. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "Principles  of  Prog- 
ress," Church  News,  May  4,   1946,  pp.    10, 

12.  Repentance  a  principle  of  progress. 

A.  Hamer  Reiser,  "Repentance  and  Edu- 
cation," Church  Newsi,  Nov.  16,  1946,  pp. 
10,   12.  Repentance  is  the  need  of  the  day. 

Donna  Smith,  "How  Youth  May  Gain  a 
Personal  Testimony,"  Church  News,  Aug. 
16,  1947.  The  value  of  practice  in  perfecting 
one's  life  and  testimony. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  vol.  50,  Oct.,  1947,  pp.  661, 
668.  Primary  principles  and  attributes 
which  contribute  to  the  true  progress  of 
an  individual. 

Chapter  32.  Significance  of  Religious  Ordi- 
nances 

Gunnar  Rasmusson,  "The  Church  of  the 
Living  God,"  Era,  vol.  49,  Oct.,  1946,  pp. 
629,  662.  Church   ordinances  discussed. 

David  O.  McKay,  "The  Lord's  Sacra- 
ment," Era,  vol.  49,  May,  1946,  pp.  270, 
271,  330.  The  sacrament  one  of  the  most 
sacred  ordinances  in  the  Church. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  p.  296.  Christ  in- 
augurated baptism,  the  initiatory  ordinance 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  vol.  48,  June,  1945,  pp, 
349,  375.  Significance  of  covenants  and  ordi- 
nances in  the  Church. 

Marion  G.  Romney,  "Sacrament  Sei-vice, 
a   Vital   Experience,"    Church   News,  April 

13,  1946,  pp.  6,  17.  Sacrament  participation, 
a  vital  and  spiritualizing  experience. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Why  Should  There  Be 
Ordinances  in  Religion?"  Church  News, 
Feb.  12,  1944,  pp.  10,  12.  The  need  for  ordi- 
nances and  rules  in  religion. 

Chapter  33.  The  Lord's  Day 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Slipping  from  Our 
Moorings,"  Church  Newa,  March  8.  1947, 
PP.  8,  9.  Comments  on  keeping  the  Sabbath 
Day  holy. 


"The  Sabbath  Day,"  Era,  vol.  49,  Marcjh, 
1946,  p.  174.  Brief  comments  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Sabbath. 

O.  H.  Snow,  "Sabbath  Day  Observance," 
Era,  vol.  49,  June,  1946,  p.  360.  A  short 
story  on  Sabbath  day  observance. 

Nicholas  G.  Smith,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  294,  295.  Early 
day  leaders'  practices  in  regard  to  the  Sab- 
bath. 

Editorial,  "The  Sabbath  Day,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  12,  1946,  p,  1.  The  Sabbath  a 
holy   day. 

"The  Sabbath  Day,"  Church  News,  March 
23,  1946,  p.  3.  Observing  the  Sabbath  as 
a  day  of  rest  and  devotion — one  of  the 
oldest  laws  known  to  man. 

Editorial,  "Shall  We  Play  on  the  Sab- 
bath?" Church  News,  March  8,  1947,  p.  1. 
Quotations  from  the  Bible  and  Brigham 
Young  on  observing  the  Sabbath. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "The  Sabbath  Day." 
Era,  vol.  47,  May,  1944,  pp.  285,  346,  347, 
Commandments  concerning  the  Sabbath 
Day. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Take  Time  To  Be  Holy." 
Church  News,  April  28,  1945,  p.  10.  Dis- 
cussion on  keeping  the  Sabbath  Day  a  holy 
day. 

Sabbath,"  Church 

.   Revelations  and 

to  the  Sabbath. 


g    Talk    It   Over." 
pp.  648,   649,  664. 
the  Sabbath  Day 
to  play  or  other- 
spirit  of   the  day 


Editorial,  "Law  of  the 
News,  July  5,  1947,  p.  1 
commandments   referring 

Mary   Brentnall,    "Let's 
Era,  vol.  50,  Oct.,  1947, 
A  practical  discussion  of 
as  related  to  temptations 
wise  interfere  with  the 
in  these  times. 

Joseph  Jacobs,  "Essentials  in  Home 
Training,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  34,  Dec.  1947, 
p.  787.  Comprehensive  instructions  on  pro- 
per observance  of  Sabbath  Day. 

Editorial,  "The  Sabbath  and  Sunday 
Games,"  Church  News,  May  1,  1948.  Im- 
portance of  proper  Sabbath  observance. 

GOSPEL    MESSAGE    DEPARTMENT 

The  Gospel  Message 

Chapter  XV,  The  Eternal  Nature  of  Cove- 
nants and  Ordinances 

Lessons  31  and  32 

Harold  B.  Lee.  "Unwelcome  Wedding 
Guest,"  Church  News,  April  14,  1945,  pp. 
18,  20.  The  eternal  nature  of  temple  mar- 
riage. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "In  Holy  Temples," 
Church  News,  April  21,  1945,  pp.  10,  12. 
God's  people  have  always  built  temples 
wherein  sacred  eternal  ordinances  may  be 
performed. 

"Importance  of  Temple  Ordinances  Is 
Stressed,"  Church  News,  Sept.  29.  1945,  p. 
2.  Importance  of  temple  ordinance  discussed 
in  the  dedicatory  services  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
Temple. 
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Preston  Nibley,  "First  Endowments  Given 
to  Saints  in  the  Nauvoo  Temple,"  Church 
News,  Dec.  29,  1945,  pp.  7,  16.  An  account 
of  the  faithful  Saints  receiving  their  en- 
dowments  in  the  Nauvoo  Temple. 

George  F.  Richards,  "Admonition,"  Era, 
vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  243,  310,  311.  The 
requirements,  covenants,  and  obligations 
of  those  who  join  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ   of   Latter-day   Saints. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Sacred  Buildings  for 
the  Worship  of  God,"  Era,  vol.  48,  August, 
1945,  pp.  454,  455,  484.  Facts  about  King 
Solomon's  Temple,  the  Holy  Ark,  Egyptian 
Temples   and   other   sacred   buildings. 

J.  M.  Sjodahl,  "Ancient  Temples,"  Era, 
vol.  48,  Oct.,  1945,  pp.  572,  573,  600-602. 
Description  of  ancient   temples. 

"A  Temple  in  the  Sagebrush,"  Instructor, 
vol.  76,  June,  1944,  pp.  269,  278.  The  Salt 
Lake  Temple  stands,  an  eternal  monument 
to  the  industry,  the  culture  and  the  faith 
of  a  great  people. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Why  Should  There  Be 
Ordinances  in  Religion,"  Church  News,  Feb. 
12,  1944,  pp.  10,  12.  The  laws  of  God  and 
man  and  the  nature  of  eternal  law. 

Matthew  Cowley.  "Simple  Faith  in  God 
Will  Bring  Peace  to  all  Nations,"  Church 
News,  .Oct.  11,  1947,  pp.  8,  17.  Comments 
on  blessings  received  in  temples  and  eager- 
nessof  iisland  and  other  isolated  peoples  to 
receive  ordinances. 

Chapter  XVI.  New  Light  Thrown  Upon  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Pall  and  the  Atone- 
ment 

Lessons  33  and  34 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "The  Worth  of  a  Human 
Soul,"  Church  News,  April  7,  1945,  p.  16. 
Acceptance  of  the  gospel  is  necessary  to 
realize  the  full  effect  of  the  atonement. 

Richard  L.  Evans,  "Atonement,"  Era,  vol. 
47,  Feb.,  1944,  p.  85.  Jesus  Christ  did  for 
us  what  we  could  not  do  for  ourselves. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Preparation  for 
the  Coming  of  the  Lord,"  Church  News, 
June  17,  1944,  pp.  10,  12.  The  transgression 
of  Adam. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  vol.  49,  Jan.,  1946,  pp.  33, 
63.  The  fall  was  necessary  to  fulfil  the  plan 
of  salvation. 


GENEALOGICAL  TRAINING 

DEPARTMENT 

The  Latter-day  Saint  Family 
Chapter  34.  Legal  Aspects  of  Marriage 

"Ward  Youth  Leadership  Outline  of 
Study,"  Era,  vol.  50,  Oct.,  1947,  pp.  668, 
669.  Assisting  young  people  to  associate  in- 
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telligently  in  more  ways  than  mere  recrea- 
tion, in  order  to  better  judge  the  merits  of 
a  contemplated  marriage  partner  and  be 
better  prepared  to  shoulder  responsibilities 
of  marriage. 

Chapter  35.  New  Horizons  for  the  Family 

David  O.  McKay,  "Marriage  and  Divorce," 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  238,  239,   314. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "The  Rapture  of  the  Mo- 
ment or  the  Peace  of  Years,"  Church  News, 

May  5,  1945,  pp.  10,  12.  Questions  of  last- 
ing value  discussed. 

Chapter  36.  New  Horizons  for  the  FamUy 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Religion  and  the  Fami- 
ly," Church  News,  April  29,  1944,  p.  10. 
Need  of  instruction  in  family  relationships. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Toward  Happy  Homes," 
Church  News,  May  19,  1945,  pp.  lO,  12. 
Values  that  make  for  ultimate  joy  should 
be  sought  after. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Celestial  Mar- 
riage Leads  to  Fulness  of  Glo*y,"  Church 
News,  Oct.  12,  1946,  pp.  7,  16.  Marriage  for 
time  and  all  eternity  necessary  to  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  glory. 

Editorial,  "Family  Prayer,"  Church 
News,  Nov.  29,  1947,  p.  1.  Strength  and 
unity  where  family  prayer  is  practiced. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "The  Family  Hour," 
Era,  vol.  51,  April,  1948,  p.  201,  248.  Im- 
portance of  Home  Evening  in  maintaining 
true  Latter-day  Saint  family. 

Chapter  37.  The  Family  Unit 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "How  A  Quorum 
Might  Encourage  Gathering,  Compiling  of 
Genealogy,"  Church  News,  Jan.  19,  1946,  p. 
2.  Personal  family  records,  guidance  in  re- 
search and  related  subjects. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Eternity  of 
the  Family,"  Church  News,  Dec.  9,  1944,  pp. 
10,  12.  Marriage  was  instituted  by  God  to 
endure  eternally. 

"What  Is  Our  Personal  Obligation  for 
the  Salvation  of  the  Dead?"  Era,  vol.  47, 
Sept.,  1944,  pp.  557,  574.  Importance  of 
genealogical  research  to  Latter-day  Saints, 


GOSPEL   DOCTRINE   DEPARTMENT 
Book   of   Mormon   Studies 

Lessons  37  to  41.  The  Book  of  Third  Nephi 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  "Christ  in  Ancient 
America,"  Church  News,  Sept.  28,  1946,  p. 
10  ;  "Christ  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Oct. 
5,  1946.  pp.  10,  12,  Indian  legends  and  the 
Book  of  Mormon  account  of  Christ  in 
America. 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "Nine  Generations 
of  Spiritual  Leaders,"  Era,  vol.  48,  May, 
1945,  pp.,  284-286.  An  article  about  Nephi, 
son  of  Helaman  and  Nephi,  the  disciple. 


yj^unlor  Sunday^  School 


CO-ORDINATOR,    EVA    MAY    GREEN 


CREATIVE  TEACHING 


A  teacher  in  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  child's  environment.  She 
helps  to  set  the  "emotional  climate" 
of  the  classroom.  Her  attitudes  and 
her  ways  of  doing  things  will  be 
reflected  in  the  behavior  of  the  chil- 
dren with  whom  she  works.  If  she 
would  want  the  children  to  be 
happy  and  considerate  of  the  rights 
of  others,  she,  herself,  must  be  a 
well-adjusted  individual.  If  she 
would  want  them  to  be  free  from 
fears  and  prejudices,  she,  herself, 
must  radiate  tolerance,  fearlessness, 
and  good  will.  If  she  would  want 
them  to  freely  express  themselves  in 
a  creative  way,  she,  herself,  must 
give  evidence  that  she  beUeves  in 
and  practices  techniques  of  creative 
teaching. 

Creative  teaching  should  be  the 
objective  toward  which  all  who  are 
concerned  with  Junior  Sunday 
Schools  are  striving.  A  teacher  is  an 
individual  with  a  personality  unique- 
ly her  own.  She  has  basic  needs 
which  must  be  met  if  she  is  to 
achieve  a  wholesome  development. 
She  needs  freedom  to  experiment — 
to  express  herself  in  a  creative  way. 

Supervision  should  stimulate  cre- 
ative teaching.  A  teacher  needs  help 
in  setting  up  objectives,  in  employ- 
ing teaching  techniques  which  wUl 
move  towards  the  accomplishment 


of  these  objectives,  and  in  evaluat- 
ing the  results.  She  should  not  be 
bound  down  by  rigid  courses  of 
study  nor  by  dictatorship  of  specific 
procedures  to  follow.  She  should  be 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  originality  and  to  freely 
express  herself  through  unique  con- 
tributions of  her  own.  Manuals, 
teachers'  supplements,  materials  of 
content,  and  materials  of  enrich- 
ment are  prepared  for  the  teacher 
with  this  thought  in  mind.  They  are 
offered  as  guides  filled  with  sug- 
gestive material  from  which  the 
teacher,  as  a  creative  artist,  may 
fashion  a  lesson  plan  which  will  mo- 
tivate children's  behavior. 
^  If  freedom  from  pressure  is  pro- 
vided and  if  motivation  towards 
creative  action  is  effective,  there  are 
several  things  that  a  teacher  can  do 
to  prepare  herself  for  the  impor- 
tant role  of  carrying  forward  crea- 
tive teaching. 

(1)  She  will  need  to  obtain  a 
working  philosophy  of  child- 
growth.  She  will  need  to  know  how 
to  study  the  child — to  observe  his 
activities,  and  reaUze  that  all  be- 
havior is  caused.  She  will  need  to 
learn  to  accept  him  as  an  individual 
with  personality  traits,  interests, 
and  abilities  uniquely  his  own.  She 
will  need  to  understand  the  en- 
vironment in  which  the  child  will 
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grow.  She  should  acquaint  herself 
with  local  conditions  of  living  and 
become  an  active  participant  of 
church  and  community  life. 

(2)  She  will  need  to  become  a 
collector  of  materials  of  enrichment. 
She  must  ever  be  alert  for  pictures, 
objects,  film  strips,  picture  books, 
recordings,  bits  of  scripture,  poems, 
stories,  songs,  and  incidents  which 
might  at  one  time  or  another  be 
used  to  clarify  a  gospel  truth  or 
to  make  the  lesson  "live"  for  the 
children.  These  collections  should 
be  well  organized  so  that  they  will 
be  readily  accessible  when  needed. 

(3)  She  will  need  to  practice 
using  the.  materials  effectively.  She 
should  train  herself  in  the  art  of 
story-telling,  and  should  be  able  at 
short  notice  to  draw  from  her  wealth 
of  story  material  an  incident  or  epi- 
sode which  will  captivate  the  inter- 
est of  the  children  and  at  the  same 
time  add  meaning  to  the  objective 
of  the  lesson.  She  should  devise  ways 
and  means  of  displaying  pictures, 
natural  objects,  and  other  visual  aids 
so  that  they  will  create  the  desired 
atmosphere  for  an  effective  learning 
situation. 

(4)  She  will  need  to  become  effi- 
cient in  gaining  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  pertaining  to  the 
content  of  the  lesson.  Teachers' 
guides  and  lesson  manuals  should  be 
studied  in  complete  units  or  sections 
rather  than  one  lesson  at  a  time  so 
that  the  over-all  picture  of  what 
is  to  be  accomplished  may  be  dis- 
covered. If  this  manner  of  study  is 
used  a  teacher  may  be  given  freedom 
in  arranging  the  sequence  of  the 
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lessons  to  be  taught.  This  plan  will 
more  adequately  adapt  itself  to  the 
local  situation  and  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  her  own  particular 
group  of  children. 

(5)  She  should  be  eager  to  ex- 
periment with  new  ideas.  She  should 
attempt  to  motivate  the  children 
by  providing  interesting  new  ways 
of  presenting  material  and  adding 
surprises  frequently  to  challenge 
their  attention. 

A  teacher  has  precious  individuals 
with  which  to  work.  She  will  want 
each  child  to  reach  his  optimum 
spiritual  growth  and  gain  for  him- 
self a  wholesome  personality.  She, 
as  a  person,  will  also  want  to  feel 
that  she  is  reaching  her  optimum 
development.  In  releasing  her  crea- 
tive tendencies  through  self-expres- 
sion, happiness  and  satisfaction  will 
crown  her  efforts. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  each  teach- 
er in  the  Junior  Sunday  Schools  of 
our  Church  feels  the  importance  of 
her  mission  and  practices  creative 
teaching  so  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  might  be  effective  in  the 
lives  of  little  children. 

The  article  next  month  will  de- 
scribe adaptation  of  the  subject  of 
the  lesson  and  its  presentation  to  the 
learners. 

— Hazel  Fletcher 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

I  will  think  of  Jesus 
And  in  His  name  I'll  pray, 
That  I  may  love  and  serve  Him 
Upon  this  holy  day. 


JUNIOR   SUNDAY   SCHOOL 


*  SUPPLEMENTARY  ENRICH- 
MENT MATERIAL 

A  story  to  be  told 

SPECIAL  MISSION* 

When  the  other  children  had 
gone,  Jean  and  Alice  stopped  awhile 
to  look  at  the  attendance  chart 
hanging  on  the  wall.  Up  until  last 
week  the  record  for  their  room  had 
been  perfect.  Then  Kate  Long  had 
moved  into  the  neighborhood  and 
there  had  been  a  big  black  tardy 
mark  ever  since. 

"It  almost  makes  me  wish  she  had 
never  come  to  this  school,"  said 
Jean,  shaking  her  head. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Alice,  "she  has 
spoiled  everything.  Why  can't  she 
get  to  school  on  time  like  the  rest 
of  us?" 

"She's  just  plain  lazy,  I  guess," 
decided  Jean. 

Miss  Miller  who  was  working  at 
her  desk  looked  up.  VI  wouldn't  say 
Kate  Long  is  lazy,"  she  said.  "She 
always  has  her  lessons  ready  on 
time.'* 

"That's  right,"  admitted  Alice, 
"She  does  good  schoolwork." 

"Then  why  can't  she  get  to  school 
on  time,  that's  what  I'd  like  to 
know,"  Jean  asserted. 

"Perhaps  there  is  a  good  reason," 
said  Miss  Miller,  "Kate's  family  has 
just  moved  in,  you  know.  After 
they  are  all  settled  maybe  Kate  can 
get  to  school  on  time." 

But  the  next  week  was  just  the 
same.   Every    morning   Kate   Long 

*From  June,  1947  issue  of  Wee  Wisdom. 
Used  by  permission  of  author. 


came  in  a  few  minutes  after  school 
had  started. 

"Late  Kate,  Kate's  late,"  whis- 
pered Toby  in  the  front  row  one 
morning  when  Kate  came  in  a  few 
minutes  after  nine. 

The  nickname  caught  on  and  at 
recess  many  of  the  children  were 
chanting  the  rhyme:  late  Kate, 
Kate's  late. 

Kate  couldn't  help  hearing  what 
they  said.  She  turned  her  back  to 
hide  two  big  tears  that  welled  up 
in  her  eyes.  She  walked  away  to  an- 
other part  of  the  playground  but 
there  was  no  one  there  to  play  with 
her.  Oh,  how  she  wished  they  had 
never  moved  to  this  neighborhood. 
Then  she  remembered  the  real  rea- 
son why  they  had  moved,  and  she 
tried  to  be  brave. 

After  school  that  night  Kate 
walked  home  alone  as  usual.  She 
had  tried  to  be  pleasant  and  friend- 
ly with  the  other  girls  in  her  room 
but  it  was  no  use.  They  paired  off 
in  their  own  little  groups  and  no 
one  asked  her  to  join. 

When  Kate  got  home  Mother  was 
not  there.  Aund  Ethel  had  her  wraps 
on  ready  to  leave. 

"How  was  school  today,  dar- 
ling?" she  stopped  long  enough  to 

ask. 

"O.K.*'  said  Kate,  trying  to 
sound  Ughthearted  about  it.  "How 
was  little  Sue?" 

"She's  cross,"  said  Aunt  Ethel, 
"I  think  she's  cutting  a  tooth.  The 
baby's  clothes  are  still  on  the  line. 
Perhaps  you  will  have  time  to  get 
them  in  before  your  mother  comes 
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home.  I've  got  to  hurry  to  catch 
my  bus.  Good-bye  dear." 

"Good-bye,  Aunt  Ethel,"  said 
Kate. 

When  Aunt  Ethel  had  gone,  Kate 
peeked  into  the  bedroom  where  Baby 
Sue  was  sleeping.  Kate  wanted  to 
lean  down  and  give  her  a  little  kiss. 
Baby  Sue  was  so  sweet  and  the  nic- 
est part  was  that  she  liked  Kate. 

"We're  friends,  aren't  we?"  whis- 
pered Kate. 

Then  she  went  quietly  from  the 
room  and  out  to  the  clothesline. 
She  brought  in  the  clothes  and  had 
just  finished  folding  them  when 
Sue  woke  up. 

Kate  went  into  the  bedroom. 
There  was  Sue  standing  up  in  her 
bed  and  leaning  against  the  rail.  She 
started  waving  her  arms  happily 
when  she  saw  Kate  and  said,  "K-K- 
K,"  which  was  all  she  could  say  of 
Kate's  name. 

"Hi,  Baby  Sue,"  said  Kate,  "Are 
you  glad  to  see  me?  Well,  let's  pat- 
a-cake  then." 

Baby  Sue  patted  her  hands  to- 
gether. They  made  a  tiny  spanking 
soimd,  and  Baby  Sue  laughed.  Kate 
laughed  too. 

"Here,"  she  said,  lifting  her  out 
of  the  bed.  "Let's  get  you  cleaned 
up  before  Mother  comes  home." 

"Ma-ma,"  said  Baby  Sue. 

"Yes,  Ma-ma  will  come  home 
pretty  soon,"  said  Kate. 

Kate  had  just  finished  tying  the 
last  shoe  when  Mother  came  in  the 
door. 

"Hello,"  said  Mother,  "How  are 
my  two  big  girls  tonight?" 

"Oh,  Mother,"  cried  Kate,  "I'm 
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so  happy  to  see  you."  She  ran  to' 
Mother's  arms.  Mother  bent  down 
and  kissed  her.  "I'm  happy  to  see 
you  too,  darling,"  she  said. 

"Ma-ma,"  said  Baby  Sue. 

"Well,"  said  Mother,  "Baby  Sue 
is  happy  too.  I  guess  that  makes  us 
all  glad  to  be  home  again.  Shall  we 
hurry  now  so  we  can  go  and  see 
Daddy?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Kate.  She  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  warm  Baby 
Sue's  milk  while  Mother  got  supper 
for  them. 

"My,  what  a  good  helper  I  have," 
said  Mother.  "I  don't  know  how  I 
could  get  along  without  you,  Kate. 
Helpmate  Kate — that's  what  I'll 
have  to  call  you." 

"How  was  school  today?"  Mother 
asked. 

"Pretty  good.  Mother,"  said  Kate 
slowly.  "The  lessons  are  not  hard. 
But  Mother,  I  liked  our  other  school 
better." 

"I  know,  dear,"  Mother  answered. 
"I  hated  to  move  too,  but  we  are 
so  much  closer  to  the  army  hospital 
here.  This  way  we  can  see  Daddy 
every  night." 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  happy  for  that," 
smiled  Kate.  "But  Mother,  is  there 
any  way  Aunt  Ethel  could  get  here 
earlier  in  the  morning?" 

"We  have  tried  to  think  of  a 
way,"  said  Mother,  "but  her  bus 
doesn't  get  here  until  8:50.  Then 
she  has  to  walk  to  the  house  and 
you  have  to  walk  to  school  after 
that.  Are  you  very  late,  dear?" 

"I'm  always  a  few  minutes  late. 
Mother,"  Kate  answered,  "even 
though  I  hurry  as  fast  as  I  can." 
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"Fm  sorry,"  said  Mother.  "If 
only  I  didn't  have  to  go  so  early 
myself.  Perhaps  we  can  think  of 
a  way.  I  can't  leave  Baby  Sue  alone 
even  for  those  few  minutes  until 
Aunt  Ethel  comes." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Kate.  "We  could- 
n't leave  Baby  Sue  alone.  It's  all 
right,  Mother.  I'll  wait  for  Aunt 
Ethel." 

The  next  morning  Aunt  Ethel's 
bus  was  late,  so  Kate  was  even  later 
than  Ujsual  in  getting  to  school. 
None  of  the  girls  even  looked  at 
her  when  she  came  into  the  room. 

"Late  Kate,  Kate's  late,"  whis- 
pered Toby  in  the  front  row. 

"I  just  wouldn't  be  so  lazy,"  de- 
clared Jean  flatly  on  the  way  home 
from  school  that  night. 

Miss  Miller  came  up  behind  the 
girls  just  in  time  to  hear  the  re- 
mark. 

"I  have  been  doing  some  investi- 
gating about  Kate's  tardiness,"  she 
said,  "and  I  think  she  has  a  good 
reason  for  being  late.  Why  don't 
you  girls  go  by  for  her  tomorrow 
morning.  Maybe  you  can  find  out 
why  she  is  late," 

"That's  an  idea,"  said  Ruth. 
"We'll  go  early  to  see  to  it  that  she 
gets  here  on  time  for  once." 

The  next  morning  Ruth,  Alice, 
and  Jean  all  met  and  went  together 
to  Kate's  house. 

"Maybe  she  isn't  up  yet,"  said 
Jean. 

Alice  laughed,  "Yes,  maybe  we'll 
have  to  get  her  out  of  bed." 

But  when  they  rang  the  doorbell 
they  were  surprised  to  see  Kate 
come  to  the  door  completely 
dressed  and  ready  for  school. 


"Hello,"  said  Jean,  "We  came  by 
to  go  to  school  with  you." 

"Yes,  won't  you  walk  to  school 
with  us  this  morning?"  invited 
Alice. 

"Oh,"  said  Kate,  taken  aback  a 
httle.  "Oh,"  she  said  again.  "I  am 
so  glad  you  came.  Won't  you  please 
come  in?" 

"We  can't  stay,  you  know,"  re- 
minded Jean.  "We  don't  want  to 
be  late  for  school." 

"I  know,"  said  Kate.  "I  expect 
you  had  better  go  on  without  me." 

"But  aren't  you  all  ready?"  asked 
Ruth. 

"Yes,  but  Aimt  Ethel  isn't  here 
yet  and  I  can't  leave  Baby  Sue." 

Ruth,  Alice  and  Jean  looked  at 
each  other  a  little  puzzled. 

"Don't  you  have  a  mother?" 
asked  Ruth. 

"Oh,  yes,  but  she  goes  to  work 
early.  It's  a  long  way,  you  see.  Oh, 
won't  you  please  come  in  just  a 
minute?" 

The  three  girls  followed  Kate  in- 
to the  house  and  out  into  the  kitchen 
where  Baby  Sue  was  sitting  in  her 
high  chair. 

"What  a  sweet  baby,"  they  all 
cried. 

"Pat-a-cake  for  the  girls,"  said 
Kate. 

Baby  Sue  clapped  her  hands  to- 
gether and  they  made  a  tiny  spank- 
ing sound  again. 

Everybody  laughed  at  this. 

"You  see.  Daddy  is  in  the  army 
hospital  and  we  moved  here  so  that 
we  could  be  close  to  him  and 
Mother  works.  Aunt  Ethel  comes 
to  take  care  of  Baby  Sue  while  I 
am  at  school  but  she  doesn't  get 
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here  until  nine.  That  is  why  I  am 
always  late  for  school.  You  better 
go  on  and  not  wait  for  me,"  said 
Kate  a  little  out  of  breath  after 
such  a  long  speech. 

Neither  Ruth  nor  Jean  nor  Alice 
knew  what  to  say,  they  were  too 
completely  surprised.  This  was  a 
new  angle  they  had  never  dreamed 
of.  Kate  had  never  said  anything 
about  it  and  of  course  no  one  had 
thought  to  ask. 

"All  right,"  Jean  finally  said, 
"We'll  go  on  ahead.  But  we'll  see 
you  later,  Kate." 

"Good-by,"  said  Kate.  "I'm  so 
glad  you  stopped  for  me." 

"I'm  glad  we  stopped  too,"  said 
Ruth  as  the  girls  walked  down  the 
street. 

"So  am  I,"  agreed  Alice. 

"And  to  think  I'm  the  one  who 
said  she  was  lazy,"  said  Jean.  "I'll 
bet  she  does  more  work  in  one  day 
than  I  do  in  two." 

"When  the  girls  got  to  school  they 
told  Miss  Miller  what  th^y  had 
discovered. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Miller,  "I  found 
that  out  too.  Do  you  think  that 
we  can  help  her?" 

"Oh,  I  hope  so,"  said  Alice  earn- 
estly. 

When  the  last  bell  rang  every- 
one was  in  his  place  except  Kate. 

"We  have  something  important 
to  talk  about  this  morning,"  said 
Miss  Miller.  "We  have  all  been  sorry 
when  Kate  has  come  in  late.  I  have 
found  out  that  she  needs  some  help." 

Then  she  told  them  about  the 
situation  in  Kate's  family,  about 
how  her  mother  worked  and  how 
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Aunt  Ethel  came  out  on  the  bus 
to  take  care  of  Baby  Sue.  She  told 
them  about  Kate's  daddy  too — how 
he  had  been  wounded  in  the  South 
Pacific  where  he  flew  a  B-29. 

"Oh,  boy,"  said  Toby.  "Was  her 
Dad  a  pilot?" 

The  other  boys  were  impressed 
too. 

"The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  see 
if  we  can  find  a  way  to  get  Kate's 
Aunt  Ethel  here  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing. Tell  your  folks  about  it  and 
see  if  they  know  a  way  to  help. 
That  will  be  our  special  mission  for 
this  week.  Now  we  will  begin  our 
regular  work." 

When  Kate  came  in  late  that 
morning  she  looked  at  Ruth,  Jean 
and  Alice.  They  smiled  pleasantly 
at  her.  Kate's  heart  gave  a  quick 
little  beat  as  she  smiled  back.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  whole  room 
seemed  different.  Toby  didn't  whis- 
per, "Late  Kate,  Kate's  late,"  when 
she  went  to  her  seat. 

At  recess  all  the  children  crowd- 
ed around  Kate.  They  wanted  to 
know  about  everything  from  Baby 
Sue  to  the  B-29's.  Kate  couldn't 
understand  the  sudden  change,  but 
she  was  too  thrilled  to  ask  any 
questions. 

The  next  morning  Toby  got  to 
school  almost  as  early  as  Miss  Miller. 

"Miss  Miller,"  he  said,  "I  think  I 
know  how  we  can  help  Kate.  My 
Uncle  Ed  who  works  in  the  drug- 
store comes  out  every  morning  from 
the  other  side  of  town  just  like 
Kate's  Aunt  Ethel.  He  gets  here 
sooner  than  the  bus  and  he  said 
that  he'd  be  glad  to  pick  up  Aunt 
Ethel  on  the  way." 
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"Why  Toby,"  said  Miss  Miller, 
"That  sounds  like  just  the  thing. 
Do  you  want  to  be  the  one  to  tell 
Kate  about  it?" 

"I'd  like  to,"  answered  Toby, 
"since  I  am  the  one  who  started 
calling  her  Late  Kate." 

"Good,"  said  Miss  Miller,  "the 
rest  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  your  plan  too." 

When  the  bell  rang  and  everyone 
was  in  his  seat  Toby  told  them  his 
plan.  They  were  all  so  happy  to  hear 
it    they    felt    like    clapping    their 


hands.  Kate  did  not  come  in  until 
several  minutes  later. 

"Surprise!"  they  all  shouted  in 
chorus  when  Kate  entered  the  room. 
Then  Toby  told  her  about  his  Uncle 
Ed. 

"Oh,"  said  Kate,  "Oh,  thank  you, 
Toby." 

Miss  Miller  was  smiling.  The  boys 
and  girls  were  smiling  too. 

"Oh,"  said  Kate  again.  "I'm  so 
glad  we  moved  to  this  school." 

—Helen  G.  Fichter 


WARD  FACULTY— TEACHER  IMPROVEMENT 
{Continued  from  page  336) 
"It  did  more  than  that  for  me,"      vital  thing  that  makes  any  gospel 
said  one  of  the  women.  "It  was  the      lesson  live.    A  teacher's  heart  and 
crowning  part  of  the  lesson.  It  made      soul  must  be  in  it,  if  it  is  to  go  home 
us  know  that  your  heart  and  soul      to  the  learner,  if  it  is  to  have  a  con- 
were  in  what  you  were  teaching."         vincing  quality,  if  it  is  to  live  and 
"You  have  lifted  into  the  clear,"      last."  — Howard  R.  Driggs 

commented   the   teacher,   "the  one 


MUSIC 
(Continued  from  page  332) 
aration,  it  is  suggested  that  the  or-      two  traditional  preparatory  chords 
ganist  immediately  commence   the      not  be  used. — Lowell  M. 'Durham- 
playing  of  quiet  music,  and  that  the 


L.  D.  S.  COLONIZATION  IN  MEXICO 
{Continued  fro<m  page  327) 
Periodicals  and  magazines,  bearing  colony  as  noted  in  better  homes,  im- 
news  of  the  outside  world,  found  a  provement  in  dress,  better  farm  ma- 
welcome  in  the  homes  of  many  of  chinery  and  in  the  general  improved 
the  Saints,  whose  love  for  reading  appearance  of  the  town.  This  up- 
and  culture  was  not  dulled  by  a  ward  trend  was  noticeable  until  the 
frontier  environment.  With  the  revolution  throughout  Mexico 
passing  of  the  years  a  measure  of  threatened  the  peace  and  safety  of 
economic   prosperity   came    to   the      the  colonists. 
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HUMOR,  WIT,  MB  WISDOM 


THINKING  OUT  LOUD 

(Present  company  excepted) 

What  this  country  needs  is  more 
people  raising  beans  and  fewer  peo- 
ple spilling  themw 

Beating  swords  into  ploughshares 
is  bound  to  be  a  noisy  business,  but 
the  present  racket  isn't  it. 

The  man  who  thinks  the  world 
owes  him  a  living  will  likely  have  a 
hard  job  making  his  collections. 

It's  not  his  abihty  to  kick,  but 
his  ability  to  pull  that  makes  the 
mule  such  a  valuable  animal. 

A  lot  of  men  always  recognize 
their  duty  in  sufficient  time  to  side- 
step it. 

Nobody  ever  made  a  law  that 
will  prevent  a  man  from  making  a 
fool  of  himself. 

A  grudge  is  too  heavy  a  load  for 
any  man  to  carry. 

Many  a  man  who  can't  talk  much 
makes  a  big  hit  keeping  still. 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  no  joke 
— nor,  for  that  matter,  is  the  aver- 
age joke. 

No  matter  what  effect  the  true 
egotist  has  upon  others,  he  always 
fascinates  himself. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

The  wife  smiled  at  her  husband 
when  he  got  home  from  the  office. 
"Poor  darling!"  she  said,  "you  must 
be  hungry.  Would  you  like  some 
tender  chops  with  golden-brown  po- 
tatoes and  green  peas,  and  mush- 
rooms on  toast?" 

"No,  darling,"  said  her  husband, 
"let's  save  money  and  eat  at  home." 
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The  absent-minded  prof  drove  up 
to  his  garage,  looked  inside,  blinked, 
and  then  leaped  to  his  car  and  sped 
to  the  police  station. 

"Officer!"  he  cried,  "my  ear's 
been  stolen!" 

Professor:  "In  what  way  were  the 
citizens  of  Rome  particularly  re- 
markable?" 

Sophomore:  "They  all  spoke  Lat- 
in." 

Sales  manager:  "Miss  Lee,  wire 
Matt  Brown  that  I'll  meet  him  Fri- 
day in  Oconomowoc." 

Miss  Lee:  "Yes,  sir.  But  how  do 
you  spell  Ocon — that  town?" 

S.M.:  "Good  gracious!  Don't  tell 
me  you  can't  spell  such  a  simple 
name.  It's  capital  O-c-o —  Capital 
O-c-k —  Tell  him  I'll  meet  him  in 
St.  Paul." 

"Mom,  can  I  go  to  the  zoo  to 
see  the  monkeys?" 

"Shame  on  you!  The  idea  of  want- 
ing to  go  to  the  zoo  to  see  monkeys 
when  your  Aunt  Erma  is  here." 

Guide:  "This  castle  has  stood  for 
300  years.  Not  a  stone  has  been 
touched,  nothing  altered,  nothing 
repaired  or  replaced." 

Tourist:  "They  must  have  the 
same  kind  of  landlord  we've  got!" 

"A  yard  of  pork,  please,"  said 
the  witty  woman  to  the  meatman. 
And  the  meatman  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  wrap  up  for  her  three  pig's 
feet. 


Barth  and  some  Mexicans.  The  price  was  "770  head  of  average  American 
cows  from  three  to  seven  years  old."  Settlers  moving  onto  the  tract  were 
organized  into  a  ward  a  year  later  ( 1880)  ,  and  St.  John's  Stake  was  created 
in   1887.  ■ 

St.  John's  Ward  meetinghouse  as  it  stands  today  has  much  to  remind 
one  of  the  community's  past.  Its  classrooms,  all  equipped  with  blackboards, 
are  built  in  the  old  St.  John's  Academy  building,  erected  in  1900.  The 
school  had  been  established  12  years  before  for  the  purpose  of  providing- 
high  school  and  theological  training.  A  chapel  was  built  in  front  of  the 
Academy  building  in  1937. 

Approximately  250  persons  attend  St.  John's  Ward  Sunday  School 
each  Sabbath.  St.  John's  Ward  is  particularly  proud  of  its  Junior  Sunday 
School.  Certainly  from  it  will  come  stalwart  leaders  who  will  give  luster 
to  the  community's  future. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton 
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Eva   May  Green 
Co-ordinator 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson 
Hazel    Fletcher 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.   Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Colton 

A.  William  Lund 

Richard  E.  Folland 
STANDARDS 
(Check-up  and   Follow-up) 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

A,  Parley  Bates 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 
ENLISTMENT 

J.  Holraan  Waters 

Lucy  G.  Sperry 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Ear!  J.  Glade 


Special  Committees 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Antone  K.  Romney 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

FACULTY  MEETING 

Howard  R.   Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.   Romney 
Eva  May  Green 

MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 


Lowell  M.  Durham 
Florence  S.   Allen 
Beth    Hooper 

CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.  Monson, 

Book  of  Mormon 
Thomas  L.  Martin, 

Old  Testament 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 

New  Testament 
A.  "William  Lund, 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don  B.  Colton, 

Church  Doctrine 


ST.  JOHN'S  WARD  MEETINGHOUSE 


J\  rizona's  history  is  studded  with  stirring  stones  of  Mormon  coloniza- 
tion.  The  Little  Colorado  River  region,  where  the  town  of  St.  John's 
is  situated,  has  been  the  setting  for  some  of  them. 

The  Little  Colorado  country,  in  northeastern  Arizona,  saw  its  first 
Latter-day  Saint  settlements  during  the  1870's..  Floods  from  the  angry 
Little  Colorado  menaced  early  settlers,  but  in  1878  there  were  enough  Saints 
in  the  region  to  estabKsh  a  stake — the  first  in  Arizona.  It  was  named  Little 
Colorado,  and  its  first  president  was  Lot  Smith,  who  had  marched  across 
what  is  now  southern  Arizona  as  a  member  of  ths  Mormon  Battalion  when 
only  1 6  years  old. 

The  following  year.  Saints  settled  at  what  is  now  the  town  of  St. 
John's.  Ammon  M.  Tenney,  well-known  missionary  among  the  Indians, 
purchased  squatters'  rights  to  a  large  tract  of  land  near  a  settlement  (which 
became  St.  John's)    established  six  years  before  by  Solomon  and  Morris 

— more  on  other  side 


